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With  a  vegetable  so  delicious  os  a  full 
ripe  tomato  women  naturally  expect  an  equally 
delicious  canned  product.  And  this  season  the  re¬ 
vised  standards  give  them  still  better  cause  to  ex¬ 
pect  firm,  flavorful  tomatoes  of  good  color.  Every 
Conner  will  be  wise  to  see  that  his  tomatoes  are 
well  above  the  "danger  line"  this  season.  Every 
Conner  will  want  his  product  so  far  above  "sub¬ 
standard"  that  housewives  will  be  delighted-  not 
disappointed.  Let  the  McNary  Mopes  legislation 
help  to  put  stewed  tomatoes  back  on  the  table. 

Adequate  exhaust  in  canning  to  prevent  "springers" 


is  one  of  many  factors  that  will  insure  a  quality 
product.  So  is  propercoolingofthecans  for  better 
appearance,  flavor  and  color.  And  remember  when 
you  supply  women  with  a  uniformly  fancy  product 
not  only  do  you  build  bigger  sales  for  canned  toma¬ 
toes— but  for  tomato  juice,  the  new  national  drink. 

The  housewife  knows  tomato  quality.  It  is  every 
canner's  responsibility  to  see  that  she  gets  the  kind 
she  wants.  The  research  department  of  the  American 
Can  Company  offers  its  services  in  eliminating  spe¬ 
cific  problems  that  may  interfere  with  a  quality  pack. 
Consult  us,  we'll  be  glad  to  talk  things  over. 
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FIT  YOUR  LABEL 
FOR  ITS  NEW  JOB... 

Modern  merchandising  puts  a  big  responsibility 
on  your  labels.  They  must  identify  your 
product  distinctively;  they  must  have  consumer 
'  appeal;  they  must  advertise  for  you,  and  build 
permanent  good  will;  they  must  speed  production 
by  working  properly  in  your  labeling  machines. 

"U  S"  produces  labels  that  meet  ALL  these  re¬ 
quirements.  “U  S"  is  a  nation-wide  service,  with 
sales  offices  in  sixteen  cities,  ond  production 
plants  convenient  to  you.  It's  good  judgment  to 
confer  with  S**  on  your  label  requiremeets. 

Write  "U  S"  Today. 


TRADE  MARK  SERVICE... Before  adopfing  new  brand  names, 
make  sure  they  are  not  already  in  use.  Failure  to  do  so  may 
result  in  costly  litigation.  Get  prompt  information  without 
charge  about  registered  and  unregistered  brand  names  from 
the  “U  S"  Trade  Mark  Bureau  at  Cincinnati. 
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Cameron  Automatic 
300  Sanitary  C  ans 


Line-Producins 
Per  Minute 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


WHY  NOT  MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
CANS? 

We  furnish  the  machinery,  tin  plate 
and  labor.  The  rest  is  mechanical. 
Substantial  savings  are  to  be  made 
over  the  prevailing  market  price  of 
tin  cans. 


CONSIDER  THIS  LIST  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  PACKERS  WHO 
MAKETHEIR  TIN  CONTAINERS. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 
Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc, 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-- 


CANNERS- Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS -Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette. 
Stamped  in  Goid 
Size  6*  X  9* 

386  patfee. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postace 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Pubiished  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publisher  of  the 
Industry’s  Literature 
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The  skies  brighten— Last  week  we  said  that 

there  seems  every  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  canning  industry  is  working  out  of  its 
troubles,  and  that,  as  in  past  panics,  it  would  be  the 
first  to  get  its  house  in  order  and  begin  that  much  de¬ 
sired  journey  back  to  normalcy.  Its  progress  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  made  slow  because  of  the  condition  of 
other  industries,  because  it  would  be  foolish  to  think 
that  the  canned  foods  industry  could  stand  alone  and 
on  its  own  feet,  regardless  of  other  business  condi¬ 
tions.  But  it  has  the  added  advantage  of  being  a 
necessary  food  product,  and  that,  together  with  its 
improved  personal  condition,  will  help  mightily.  Why 
we  said  this,  or  rather  upon  what  ground  we  based  this 
contention,  is  that  it  has  reduced  its  output  of  all  can¬ 
ned  foods  to  a  figure  that  will  easily  be  absorbed  by 
the  consumers.  They  have  produced  not  more  than  a 
very  light  usual  demand  will  take  care  of,  and  espe¬ 
cially  so  at  the  low'  going  prices.  And  in  addition  to 
that  they  have  raised  the  general  standard  of  quality 
very  materially.  So  w'e  have  the  situation  of  a  light 
supply  of  new  packed  goods,  practically  no  carry  over, 
and  an  improvement  in  quality.  These  two  conditions 
are  basic  in  any  attempted  movement  upwards.  And 
we  have  them. 

And  now  we  have  added  evidence  of  the  shortness 
of  the  packs.  Read  the  crop  reports  and  see  that  the 
tomato  pack  is  in  distress,  and  not  in  one  or  two  sec¬ 
tions,  but  quite  generally.  Now  here  again  there  may 
be  localities  where  their  crop  is  coming  through  well, 
but  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  and  it  is  too 
late  here  at  the  middle  of  September  to  undo  condi¬ 
tions,  be  the  w^eather  what  it  may  from  now  on.  The 
tomato  pack  wdll  be  much  shorter  than  anyone  now 
guesses,  not  enough  to  meet  the  increased  demands 
made  upon  it,  or  rather  w'hich  will  be  made  upon  it, 
due  to  the  poverty  and  need  for  saving  felt  everywhere. 
To  once  more  repeat:  the  tomato  is  now  the  poor 
man’s  meat;  can  be  made  to  go  further  in  feeding  a 
hungry  family  than  any  other  canned  product,  and  at 
smaller  cost,  and  it  will  be  so  used.  That  market  fea¬ 
ture  may  be  written  down  as  certain.  There  is  no 
prophecy  about  that,  for  it  is  in  force  right  now. 

Now,  then,  note  that  the  carry-over  from  previous 
year’s  packs,  evidenced  in  the  report  of  Secretary 
Frank  M.  Shook,  has  just  about  completely  disap¬ 


peared.  Read  the  figures  given  on  another  page,  digest 
them,  and  understand  the  situation. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  warning  is  to  encourage  you 
to  get  a  letter  price  for  your  tomatoes,  before  the 
buyers  take  them  all  away  from  you.  And  the  buyers 
are  getting  very  busy  on  that  exact  job  right  now.  How 
should  you  act?  First  try  to  know  what  the  canned 
tomatoes  you  now  have  on  hand,  and  which  you  packed 
this  season,  actually  cost.  You  will  have  to  disregard 
some  of  the  fantastic  cost  accounting  methods  used 
during  the  past  decade,  and  built  by  experts  upon  the 
extravagant  basis  then  in  vogue.  When  you  could  get 
those  costs,  plus  your  profit,  it  was  all  right,  and  you 
invariably  found  that  your  net  was  decidedly  larger 
than  you  had  figured  or  expected.  You  cannot  figure 
that  way  now.  But  be  sure  to  get  the  basic  costs,  and 
then  put  a  fair  profit  on  them,  and  then  stick  for  those 
prices.  Above  everything  else,  don’t  let  the  rumor 
monger  scare  you.  They  need  every  can  you  have,  and 
they  will  take  it  at  the  fair  price  you  put  on  it,  but  you 
must  sell  the  goods  by  sticking  for  your  price.  You 
will  hear  that  someone  else  has  sold  at  a  lower  price. 
All  right,  that  is  just  that  much  more  out  of  the  way, 
and  it  makes  your  holdings  just  that  much  more  sure 
of  a  market,  and  at  even  better  prices.  Remember  that 
the  distributors  are  bare,  practically  haven’t  a  case  to 
fall  back  upon.  They  are  passing  the  goods  they  now 
buy  right  out  to  the  public,  and  they  are  being  con¬ 
sumed.  In  a  normal  year  it  took  from  3,000,000  to 
5,000,000  cases  to  give  them  all  a  working  supply.  Now 
they  have  no  such  working  supply,  and  that  is  an 
equivalent  to  a  cut  in  this  season’s  pack  of  just  that 
much. 

The  situation  is  right  in  the  hands  of  the  canners, 
and  they  must  take  advantage  of  it.  This  is  not  a  goug¬ 
ing  of  the  public,  nor  anythinjg  of  the  kind.  The  buyers 
know  that  10c  per  dozen  over  present  prices  has  no 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  consuming  public,  and  they 
hand  it  right  on.  They  will  pay  it  if  you  ask  it.  And 
that  is  the  gist  of  all  these  remarks:  ask  and  you  shall 
receive;  sit  dumb  and  let  interested  parties  drive  hard 
deals  with  you,  and  they  will  take  the  shirts  off  your 
back.  Is  that  plain  enough  ?  If  you  do  not  make  money 
on  this  year’s  packs  it  will  be  your  own  fault,  and  none 
else’s. 
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Does  that  hold  true  of  corn?  It  does,  but  not  to 
quite  the  same  degree.  Corn  is  not  quite  so  strong,  but 
a  whole  lot  stronger  than  any  corn  packer  thought 
would  be  possible  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

How  about  string  beans?  It  is  just  as  true  with 
them  as  with  tomatoes.  The  trouble  in  this  item  is 
that  the  canners  took  such  a  walloping  that  they  have 
lost  all  their  morale,  and  seem  to  have  no  courage  left 
at  all. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  lima  beans.  They  see  green 
grocers  selling — and  we  mean  selling,  despite  all  the 
stories  of  reduced  buying  and  poor  times — green  limas 
in  their  shells  at  80c  per  peck,  and  yet  they  haven’t 
nerve  enough  to  put  the  prices  on  canned  lima  beans 
where  they  belong. 

Canned  beets  are  an  even  sadder  spectacle,  for  they 
are  slaughtering  those  prices  without  any  reason  at  all. 
Of  course  the  demand  for  canned  beets  is  not  a  great 
one ;  they  are  luxuries  in  cans,  and  they  ought  not  to  be 
packed  to  any  extent  under  present  poverty  conditions. 
But  there  is  no  good  reason  to  sell  them  now  at  far 
below  costs. 

Canned  fish  can  be  counted  in  the  same  category. 
The  packs  are  not  heavy,  on  the  contrary  so  light  that 
prices  are  beginning  to  advance,  and  need  only  the 
assistance  of  the  sellers  to  further  advances.  And 
they  have  arranged,  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  a  selling 
organization  for  salmon,  that  will  produce  that  result. 

Canned  fruits  are  the  only  item  of  canned  foods  that 
is  entitled  to  serious  consideration,  and  even  there  the 
canners  have  been  acting  carefully  and  wisely.  They 
could  have  swamped  the  market  with  the  packs,  but 
they  did  not.  Even  the  California  peach  control  plan, 
calling  for  a  pack  of  9,000,000  cases,  was  held  down 
below  that  figure  in  actual  count.  And  the  canners 
have  been  quietly  busy  moving  out  hold-over  stocks  at 
low  prices.  The  goods  are  going  to  the  public  at  prices 
which  compel  attention,  and  they  are  being  consumed. 
The  job  there  is  a  little  harder  but  there  are  good  men 
on  it,  and  the  results  ought  to  bring  the  packers  out. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  industry  to  understand  the 
whole  situation,  and  doing  that  to  help  themselves. 
But  to  help  themselves  every  individual  must  do  his 
part.  Nobody  is  going  to  do  it  for  him ;  and  if  he  lets 
his  goods  go  at  low  prices  he  hurts  everyone  else. 

This  editorial  is  more  of  a  market  review  than  other¬ 
wise,  but  with  comparatively  few  futures  sold,  spots 
going  slowly,  the  goods  are  in  the  canners’  hands,  and 
they  have  the  chance  to  make  better  prices.  Of  course 
if  a  canner  does  not  want  a  profit  on  his  operations, 
then  disregard  what  is  said  here,  throw  it  into  the 
waste  basket,  and  do  as  you  please. 

SANITY  AT  LAST?— “Two  Billion  Cut  In  Budget 
Urged  by  Senator  Glass”  is  a  headline  in  the 
papers  this  week,  and  the  first  intelligent  expres¬ 
sion,  or  move  towards  saving,  that  we  have  yet  seen. 
Has  there  ever  been  such  a  satemalia  of  senseless 
spending,  and  borrowing,  as  we  have  witnessed  since 
the  Government  began  to  “help  the  unemployment 
situation.”  Or  to  help  the  farmer,  and  what  not? 
With  business  falling  off  all  around  them,  and  there¬ 
fore  with  the  absolute  certainty  of  restricted  revenues, 
the  Government  borrows  added  billions.  When  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  borrows  he  at  least  thinks  he  sees  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pay  back;  but  that  cannot  be  said  of  these 
borrowings.  And  what  good  does  it  do  the  six  or  seven 
million  unemployed  to  spend  two  or  three  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  public  improvements?  A  few  contrac¬ 


tors  and  a  handful  of  man  get  jobs,  and  the  public  is 
burdened  with  added  taxation,  a  load  it  is  hardly  able 
to  carry  now.  Business  men  everywhere  have  found  it 
necessary  to  prune  their  forces  to  the  bare  necessities ; 
to  eliminate  departments  and  undertakings  which 
seemed,  under  old  conditions,  vitally  important.  But 
such  action  as  that  seems  never  to  have  entered  the 
minds  of  our  Government,  nor  of  the  Governments  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  All  any  of  them  seem  to  have 
thought  about  is  how  they  can  raise  additional  revenues 
to  pay  present  government  budgets,  plus  added  expen¬ 
ses,  made  in  the  name  of  helping  the  unemployed  or 
such.  It  is  about  time  these  public  luxuries  began  to 
realize  that  they  must  cut  expenses  of  Government, 
just  as  business  has  had  to  do,  and  to  cut  them  dras¬ 
tically.  It  has  been  only  a  few  years  since  one  of  our 
Senators  felt  astounded  at  the  expenses  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  reaching  the  billion  dollar  mark.  And  now  those 
expenses  reach  and  top  five  billions  annually.  And  so 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned  it  is  all  dead-loss.  Of 
course  the  Government  has  to  be  maintained,  but  as 
Senator  Glass  has  said,  this  expense  will  have  to  be 
heavily  reduced,  these  foolish  borrowings  ended,  the 
expenditures  for  public  improvements  stopped,  the  in¬ 
numerable  bureaus  reduced  if  not  done  away  with,  the 
personnell  cut  down  to  its  lowest  possible  point— ^nd 
that  would  mean  a  tremendous  lay-off  which  the  poli¬ 
ticians  will  never  permit — ^but  it  can  be  done  without 
injury  to  the  service.  And  even  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  cut  in  half,  and  experiments  and  building  stopped 
for  the  time  at  least.  When  the  railroads  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  allow  their  equipment  to  go  unimproved  or  kept 
up,  it  must  be  time  for  the  Government  to  do  likewise. 
Nor  would  this  be  endangering  us.  There  is  greater 
danger  from  an  increase  in  taxation,  for  business  and 
individuals  cannot  stand  that.  England  proposes  to 
bleed  her  people  white  on  taxation,  and  it  has  set  on 
its  way  a  revolution  as  sure  as  it  attempts  to  force  the 
present  plans. 


Deductions  from  the  Almanac 

By  Loren  J.  Sherff 

the  well  known  Certified  Public  Accountant  of  Chicago 


Do  You  Know  ?  — 

If  all  the  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
packed  in  a  year  v^ere  stacked  into  a 
wall  SIX  FEET  HIGH  and  one  can 
thick,  it  would  take  an  automobile 

AVERAGING  FORTY  MILES  PER 

HOUR,  for  eight  hours  each  day, 

FORTY-TWO  DAYS  to  pa^s  the  wall? 

And  the  wall  might  be  built  to  COM¬ 
PLETELY  ENCOMPASS  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 
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HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


AND  VINER  FEEDERS 


FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF  PEAS  AT  GREATER  PROFITS 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Ideal  VinerSf  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and 
Chain  Adjusters 


^eannness  .  .  . 

Investigate  this  sure  way 

HANSEN  Sanitary  Can  Washers 


Wash  and  sterilize  each  can  thoroughly. 

Operate  automatically,  start  and  stop  with  filler. 

Do  not  sweat  or  leak  water  on  the  heads  of  employees. 
Are  conservative  of  water  and  steam. 

Are  easily  installed  in  any  canning  factory. 

Are  made  for  all  sizes  of  cans. 

Are  “Master-Built,”  durable  and  guaranteed. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP, 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


Manufactarer  of 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boot 
Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet  Topper 
Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 


Hansen  Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Hansen  Sanitary  Kraut  Filler 
Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Filler 


Hansen  Whole  Grain  Cora  Cutter 
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Crop  Reports 


TOMATOES 

Vallonia,  Ind.,  September  12,  1931 — We  expect  about 
50  per  cent  of  normal  crop  with  favorable  weather  for 
next  two  meeks. 

Westport,  Ind.,  September  14,  1931 — Our  crop 
started  off  with  a  bang  and  looked  as  if  we  would  have 
the  best  crop  we  ever  raised.  About  the  time  the  bloom 
should  be  setting  on  the  intense  heat  burned  so  it  prac¬ 
tically  all  fell  off,  and  two  weeks  ago  we  had  heavy 
rains  that  almost  ruined  the  crop.  Our  acreage  planted 
was  one-third  less  than  last  season,  and  quality  very 
poor.  Some  fields  have  been  abandoned  entirely.  It 
looks  now  as  if  the  yield  would  be  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  normal,  not  averaging  over  2V2  to  3  tons  per  acre. 

Boonsboro,  Md.,  September  12,  1931 — ^The  weather 
conditions  have  made  quite  a  change  recently.  We  will 
not  have  over  50  per  cent  crop  at  most. 

Hurlock,  Md.,  September  16,  1931 — We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  will  be  over  40  per  cent  of  a  pack  on  the 
whole  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  There  are  several 
canning  houses  that  haven’t  opened  at  all.  Those  that 
are  operating  are  running  two  or  three  days  per  week, 
and  the  season  is  pretty  well  done  here.  This  week 
will  see  the  last  of  canning  for  most  packers. 

Jessup,  Md.,  September  13,  1931 — Contracted  for 
very  few ;  10  per  cent  of  normal  year.  However,  grow¬ 
ers  close  by  planted  85  per  cent  normal  acreage,  which 
we  are  buying  on  Baltimore  market  quotations  per 
bushel.  Crops  planted  will  produce  about  75  per  cent 
of  normal  yield ;  some  growers  claim  25  per  cent,  which 
we  think  is  correct  for  some  spots.  Week  before  last 
the  rain  cracked  tomatoes  badly.  The  number  of  cans 
per  bushel  has  been  cut  greatly,  due  to  the  rain,  and 
the  heat  of  this  week  will  cut  it  a  lot  more.  We  cov¬ 
ered  a  good  portion  of  Montgomery  and  Howard  coun¬ 
ties  on  Labor  Day;  got  out  of  the  car  and  looked  at 
patches  and  found  the  above  conditions.  One  large 
grower  in  Anne  Arundel  county  claims  not  over  20  per 
cent  yield.  He  has  30  acres  planted  and  normally  is 
very  successful. 

Kingston,  Md.,  September  14,  1931 — ^The  acreage 
was  short;  crops  poor  and  a  major  part  of  the  yield 
was  wrapped  green  and  shipped  to  Northern  markets. 
There  will  not  be  over  10  per  cent  as  many  tomatoes 
canned  here  as  last  year. 

Madison,  Md.,  September  12,  1931 — A  very  short 
crop  and  a  very  small  pack.  Will  yield  about  25  per 
cent.  They  were  drowned  by  heavy  rains ;  water  stood 
at  the  top  of  the  vines  in  some  fields.  Canning  about 
over  here. 

Newark,  Md.,  September  15,  1931 — Pack  almost  fin¬ 
ished.  Crop  and  pack  30  per  cent  of  normal. 

Pocomoke  City,  Md.,  September  12,  1931 — ^The  acre¬ 
age  in  this  section  is  about  75  per  cent  of  normal. 
From  information  gathered  from  farms,  there  wiH  not 
be  over  a  40  per  cent  yield.  So  far  as  we  are  individ¬ 
ually  concerned,  we  will  not  pack  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  last  year.  In  other  words,  we  packed  over  50,- 
000  cases  No.  10s  last  year,  and  will  not  pack  more 
than  12,000  or  14,000  cases  this  year,  and  this  condi¬ 
tion  applies  to  all  canners  in  this  section,  so  far  as  we 
know. 


Preston,  Md.,  September  15,  1931 — Acreage  not  over 
50  per  cent.  Crop  is  very  short  and  poor  quality. 

Westover,  Md.,  September  12,  1931 — Our  acreage  is 
about  50  per  cent  of  a  five-year  average  and  not  more 
than  33  1-3  per  cent  crop.  Our  yield  in  cans  per  bas¬ 
ket  is  the  lowest  ever,  due  to  soft  and  cracked  toma¬ 
toes.  Our  pack  will  be  about  20,000  cases  No.  2s,  com¬ 
pared  with  108,000  cases  last  year.  We  expect  to  finish 
packing  by  the  20th  of  this  month. 

Purdy,  Mo.,  September  14,  1931 — Acreage  is  about 
75  per  cent  of  a  normal  year.  Production  will  be  al¬ 
most  50  per  cent  of  normal. 

Sampson,  Mo.,  September  14,  1931 — We  have  the 
smallest  acreage  that  we  have  had  in  20  years.  Crop 
conditions  are  the  worst  we  have  ever  seen  here.  If 
we  pack  25  per  cent  of  normal,  that  is  all  we  can  expect. 

Rocky  Comfort,  Mo.,  September  14 — Acreage  65  per 
cent ;  yield  25  per  cent. 

Quinton,  N.  J.,  September  9,  1931 — ^It  has  been  very 
dry  all  summer,  then  we  had  a  northwestern  storm 
that  shot  all  the  patches  we  had  seen  in  Salem,  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Cape  May  counties ;  in  fact,  all  South  Jer¬ 
sey.  The  patches  are  drowned  out.  The  green  tomato 
worm  has  cleaned  whole  patches  up  in  three  to  four 
days.  After  eating  the  vines  it  eats  the  fruit.  Thank 
old  Dame  Nature,  she  knows  how  to  work  things  if  the 
canners  do  not.  We  should  think  li/o  tons  per  acre 
average  in  the  three  counties  would  be  high.  By  the 
20th  of  this  month  tomatoes  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Late  patches  yield  one-half  tons  to  the  acre  where  the 
farmers  have  not  yet  already  plowed  them  up.  We 
would  not  think  of  selling  any  extra  standard  toma¬ 
toes  for  less  than  $1.60  per  dozen  for  No.  3  cans.  The 
canneries  are  running  one-fifth  time  on  an  average  and 
the  pack  will  not  be  over  15  to  20  per  cent  of  1930,  that 
is  sure.  The  packers  would  like  to  glut  the  market,  but 
they  cannot  this  year. 

Buchanan,  Va.,  September  14,  1931 — ^Acreage  about 
45  or  50  per  cent  of  other  years.  Fruit  rotted  on  vines 
on  account  of  so  much  rain.  Yield  21/2  or  3  tons  per 
acre. 

Buffalo  Station,  Va.,  September  12, 1931 — Our  grow¬ 
ers  started  off  with  the  best  prospects  for  an  excellent 
crop  in  several  years.  About  the  time  tomatoes  were 
bearing  the  largest  amount  of  blooms  we  had  a  30- 
day  drought,  causing  plants  to  blight  and  drop  blooms. 
The  fields  then  began  getting  an  excess  quantity  of 
rain,  causing  what  tomatoes  were  left  to  a  more  or  less 
degree  to  stem  and  rot,  cutting  the  yield  more  than  50 
per  cent.  Our  cannery  started  packing  September  6th 
last  year  and  continued  until  frost  on  October  20th. 
This  year  our  pack  will  be  over,  we  believe,  by  Septem¬ 
ber  20th,  with  a  much  smaller  pack. 

Locust  Hill,  Va-,  September  11,  1931 — Crop  50  per 
cent  short  in  this  section  of  country. 

Marshall,  Va.,  September  12,  1931 — Poor  crop;  small 
acreage;  about  25  per  cent  of  normal  pack. 

BEANS 

Vallonia,  Ind.,  September  12,  1931 — Had  25  per  cent 
of  pack. 

Hurlock,  Md.,  September  16,  1931 — The  late  crop  for 
canning  looks  very  good  now  throughout  this  section. 
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fiEVOlV/NC  HOPPER- 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


AVARS  Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 

PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in  the 
fill.  _ 

Large  Brine  Tank  Insures  hot 
brine  at  all  times. 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


W  L/QUtO 
ADJUSTMEHT 


STEAM 

COIL 


CAN  STOP 


CHANCE  GRADE 
LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS.  BAKED  BEANS. 
LIMA  BEANS.  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS.  WHOLE 
CRAIN  CORN.  HOMINY 
DICED  BEETS.  DICED 
CARROTS  Etc. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


KYLER  BOXERS 


Do  you  buy  Boxers  on  the 
basis  of  price  or  value? 

PRICE 

is  what  you  pay  for  them. 

VALUE 

what  they  pay  you. 

Equipped  with  a  KYLER  BOXER 
you  will  find  no  one  can  do  more  in 
quantity,  in  quality,  or  in  cost.  A 
little  investigation  on  your  part 
among  some  of  the  best  canners 
will  convince  you. 

Manufacturers  of 

Boxing  and  Labeling  Machines 


Westminster  Machine  Works, 


Westminster 

Md. 
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Preston,  Md.,  September  15, 1931 — Limas:  Need  rain 
badly. 

Buffalo  Station,  Va.,  September  12,  1931 — String 
Beans :  This  is  our  first  year,  which  started  off  with 
beautiful  prospects.  The  same  drought  which  injured 
tomatoes  cause  the  vines  to  wither  and  d^  up  to  a 
great  degree  about  time  snaps  were  forming,  which 
caused  almost  a  complete  failure.  We  got  about  100 
cases  of  No.  2^2  to  the  acre,  which  we  consider  nothing. 

SUMMING  UP  THE  TOMATO  SITUATION 
Spot  Holdings  Tomatoes  Tri-State  Packers  Not 
Including  Any  of  the  1931  Pack 
By  Frank  M.  Shook 

196  Tri-State  Canners  reported  their  spot  holdings 
of  canned  tomatoes  March  1st,  1931,  and  May  1st,  1931, 
and  August  15th,  1931,  as  follows : 

No.  I  No.2  No.  214  No.  3  No.  10  Totals 

March  1st . 113,416  854,283  9,300  326,151  212,034  1,515,184 

May  1st .  81,082  465,684  6,085  144,587  127,986  825,424 

August  15th .  33,313  106,414  1,723  79,751  37,988  259,189 

NOTE. — Please  bear  in  mind  that  this  report  does 
not  cover  the  entire  spot  holdings  of  Tri-State  Canners 
but  it  does  show  the  shipments  made  by  196  of  the 
canners  from  March  1st  to  August  15th,  1931. 

The  Tomato  Situation  in  the  Tri-States 
As  seen  by  Wm.  Silver 

The  writer  has  just  returned  from  a  four-day  tour 
of  the  Peninsula.  The  situation  is  more  serious 
than  is  generally  appreciated. 

A  great  many  factories  did  not  open  and  some  of 
these  were  old  established  concerns. 

In  upper  Delaware,  and  upper  Peninsula  of  Maryland, 
crop  is  50  per  cent  but  acreage  has  been  cut. 

From  Bridgeville,  South  Delaware,  crop  badly  dam¬ 
aged  by  Northeast  storms  which  left  vines  in  bad  shape 
— packing  20  per  cent  to  33  Vs  per  cent. 

In  Salisbury  section,  pack  30  per  cent. 

In  Hurlock  section,  pack  20  per  cent. 

In  Pocomoke  section,  pack  25  per  cent. 

Large  packers  have  closed  down  and  many  more  like 
G.  A.  Bounds  &  Co.,  with  seven  plants.  King’s  Creek 
Canning  Company,  with  four  plants,  Walter  Wright  & 
Son,  with  three  plants,  to  say  nothing  of  many  small 
factories,  will  close  down  this  week  with  but  fractional 
packs. 

What  Canned  Foods 


Illinois  University  Survey  Traces  Trend  of  Grocery  Whole¬ 
saling  in  29- Year  Period  Extending  to  1929 — The  expansion  of 
the  wholesale  grocery  industry  in  Illinois  up  to  the  period  of 
the  entrance  of  chain  store  competition  in  1920  and  the  changes 
which  occurred  following  the  realization  of  the  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  of  the  menace  afforded  by  chain  store  methods,  is  traced 
in  “Grocer”  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 

“The  object  of  this  study  is  to  present  evidence  and  discuss 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  wholesale  grocery  busi¬ 
ness  in  Illinois  during  the  past  thirty  years,”  the  bulletin  de- 
c’ared.  “The  basic  data  are  taken  from  Thomas’  Wholesale 
Grocery  and  Kindred  Trades  Register,  Throughout  the  discus¬ 
sion  the  data  concerning  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  in  ihe 
entire  State  are  first  set  forth,  and  then  the  data  are  subdivided 
into  one  section  for  Illinois  outside  of  Chicago,  and  another 
section  for  Chicago.  Since  Chicago  has  a  different  economic 
environment  'from  the  remainder  of  the  State,  it  is  felt  that 
this  division  is  justified.” 


Holdings  are  very  light  and  unfilled  orders  are  plenti¬ 
ful  at  62V2C,  90c  and  $2.75.  Well  financed  packers  have 
given  us  and  other  brokers  buying  orders  in  sufficient 
volume  to  absorb  all  offerings  at  these  prices.  Large 
Government  and  Institution  orders  now  pending  are 
complicating  situation  on  3’s  and  lO’s. 

Therefore,  those  of  your  buyers  who  need  tomatoes 
should  hop  to  it  without  delay,  if  they  want  goods  from 
these  parts. 

P.  S. — Baltimore  packers  advise  they  are  doing  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  and  Harford  County  is  getting  a  60  per 
cent  yield  on  a  50  per  cent  acreage.  Our  Virginia  agent 
advises  that  the  crop  there  will  not  exceed  30  per  cent 
of  last  year. 

The  Situation  As  Seen 
By  John  S.  McDaniel 

There  may  not  be  a  material  advance  in  the  can¬ 
ned  tomato  market  until  the  tomato  fields  are  all 
plower  up,  or  all  the  vines  dead, — along  about  the 
middle  of  October;  but  do  you  not  feel  there  is  every 
reason  to  look  for  a  decided  advance  within  ninety  days 
because  of  the  total  quantity  that  will  be  canned ;  and 
do  you  not  feel  that  the  chance  for  any  lower  price  is  so 
negligible  that  a  merchant  doesn’t  take  a  risk  by  pur¬ 
chasing  at  today’s  prices  ? 

Moreover,  isn’t  the  merchant’s  volume  apt  to  be  cur¬ 
tailed  under  the  plan  of  buying  “when  needed,”  because 
as  a  corollary  to  buying  when  needed  the  merchant  too 
frequently  sells  an  item  only  when  it  is  demanded  and 
thereby  reduces  his  volume? 

The  situation  in  reference  to  selling,  at  the  moment, 
is  simply  this ; — out  of  the  whole  list  of  canners  there 
are  very  few  who  have  any  quantity  above  their  pres¬ 
ent  sales;  all  of  them  sold  who  would  sell  at  371/2^,  60c, 
371/2^  and  $2.60,  and  they  had  more  offers  put  up  to 
them  than  they  could  fill.  The  ones  who  would  not  sell 
at  these  figures  are  asking  40c  for  No.  Is,  621/2C  for  No. 
2s,  90c  to  921/2C  for  No.  3s,  and  $2.75  to  $3.00  for  No. 
10s.  There  have  already  been  some  sales  of  the  better 
known  packs  of  No.  10s  at  $3.00  for  Standard  grade. 

P.  S. — No.  2.  Since  all  the  above  was  set,  orders  for 
No.  2  and  No.  10  Standard  Tomatoes,  of  “block”  propor¬ 
tions  have  been  coming  in  at  62V2C  and  $2.75.  There 
are  strong  indications  that  a  worthwhile  buying  move¬ 
ment  is  at  last  getting  under  way. 

Distributors  are  Doing 


In  summarizing  the  findings  of  the  trade  survey,  the  Illinois 
declared : 

“Until  1920  grocery  v/holesalers  were  divided  into  class  ‘A’ 
and  class  ‘S.’  In  1920  classification  ‘S’  was  subdivided  into  class 
‘B’  and  class  ‘C.’  Class  ‘A’  wholesalers  are  the  service  type  or 
old-line  wholesalers.  In  Illinois,  class  ‘B’  is  composed  mostly  of 
specialty  houses  and  cash-and-carry  wholesalers.  Class  ’C’ 
includes  semi-jobbers,  wholesalers  operating  under  some  form 
of  retailer  affiliation,  and  occasionally  an  outright  chain  organi¬ 
zation. 

“During  the  period  covered  by  this  study  the  number  of 
wholesalers  in  Illinois  rose  from  95  in  1900  to  249  in  1922,  and 
then  declined  to  228  in  1929.  The  growth  and  the  effect  of 
changes  in  the  method  of  distributing  groceries  are  quite  clearly 
shown  in  the  increase  and  the  decrease  of  the  different  classes 
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In  Times  of  Need 


Everybody  turns  to 

The  Almanac!! 


HERE  never  was  sucli  a  demand  for  The  Almanac  as  we 
have  had  this  year.  Business  is  getting  down  to  bed-rock, 
and  needs  the  facts.  That  data  is  all  in  the  Almanac. 


The  most  constantly  referred  to  periodical  in  this  industry. 

To  the  Machinery  Supply  Man,  that  means  he  must  be  repre¬ 
sented,  and  prominently.  This  Almanac  constitutes  the  Blue  Book, 
or  Who’s  Who  in  the  supply  world  of  this  industry.  He  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  he  missing,  and  would  be  insulted  if  he  were  not  invited. 


And  The  Canners!  Unless  you  like  to  sit  and  look  at  your  goods, 
handing  them  out  in  driblets,  you’ve  got  to  let  the  world  know  you 
exist.  How  many  know  you  now,  and  what  goods  you  pack,  and 
what  quality? 

All  the  great  Chain  Store  buyers  use  this  Almanac  regularly,  also 
the  up-and-going  wholesale  grocers.  Institution  buyers,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  all  large  users  of  canned  foods. 

A  page  adv.,  displaying  your  brands,  the  quality  of  your  pack — the 
sales  story  you  would  tell  these  buyers  if  you  had  the  chance — will 
constantly  be  with  them,  always  at  hand.  Think  that  over  a  mi¬ 
nute  !  !  The  Almanac  does  not  die  with  a  passing  event — is  not 
put  aside  for  later  attention  !  !  It’s  always  on  the  job. 

If  this  Almanac  is  not  the  best  advertising  a  canner  can  get,  then 
there  is  no  advertising  good  for  him.  Ask  any  advertising  expert. 
We  are  now  at  work  on  the  1932  Almanac  of  The  Canning  Indus¬ 
try.  Order  your  page  now  ($50.00).  You  pay  next  March  when 
things  will  be  very  much  better  in  all  lines  of  our  industry. 

Published  annually  by 
THE  CANNING  TRADE 
The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Opposing  The  \5%  Freight  Increase 

National  Canners  Association  Enters  Objection — Testimony  Submitted — Deci¬ 
sion  May  Be  Made  Next  Month 


From  The  N.  C.  A.  Information  Letter  of  Sept.  12th. 


Evidence  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  15  per 
cent  horizontal  increase  in  freight  rates  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  representatives  of  the  canning  industry 
at  the  hearing  held  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  in  Chicago  on  Friday,  September  4th.  Com¬ 
missioner  Meyer  presided.  The  Association  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  Mr.  Spencer  Gordon,  of  Covington,  Bur¬ 
ling  &  Rublee,  and  five  witnesses. 

Mr.  Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  first  vice-president  of  the 
Association,  presented  a  statement  of  the  attitude  of 
the  industry,  emphasizing  the  agricultural  character 
of  the  canning  industry,  and  making  a  special  protest 
against  discrimination  that  would  result  in  an  increase 
in  freight  rates  on  canned  foods  without  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  on  competitive  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Mr.  Hutchinson’s  statement  also  analyzed  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  make  freight  rates  a  vital  factor  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  of  canned  foods;  pointed  out 
that  an  increase  in  freight  rates  would  lessen  railroad 
revenues  because  it  would  divert  traffic  from  rail  trans¬ 
portation,  and  emphasized  the  discrimination  against 
localities  marketing  their  products  on  a  long  haul  that 
would  result  from  a  flat  15  per  cent  increase.  He  also 
gave  evidence  as  to  the  present  depressed  condition  of 
the  canning  industry,  and  particularly  the  effect  of  the 
low  prices  now  prevailing  for  the  industry’s  products. 

Following  Mr.  Hutchinson’s  statement,  Mr.  Frank 
Gerber,  president  of  the  Fremont  Canning  Company, 
submitted  data  on  the  trend  to  truck  haulage  both  on 
outbound  canned  products  and  on  inbound  materials 
and  supplies.  The  testimony  showed  that  this  trend 
has  recently  shown  a  marked  increase,  and  Mr.  Gerber 
wag  of  the  opinion  that  a  railroad  rate  increase  would 
serve  to  divert  more  traffic  to  trucks  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  reduce  the  revenue  that  the  railroads  could  ex¬ 
pect  to  obtain  from  the  canners. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Gruman,  of  the  National  Tea  Company,  tes¬ 
tified  as  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  present-day 
competition  between  canned  foods  and  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  submitted  figures  showing  the  relative 
increase  in  the  sale  of  the  latter. 

The  closing  witnesses  for  the  canners  were  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  Leonard,  of  Eureka,  Ill.,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Perkins,  of 
Hoopeston,  Ill.,  both  of  whom  are  growers  of  crops  for 
canning  purposes.  Their  testimony  emphasized  the 
importance  of  canning  crop  agriculture,  the  harm  that 
would  result  from  placing  a  handicap  on  the  canning 
industry,  which  is  their  market,  and  the  unfairness  of 
any  action  that  would  disiriminate  between  canning 
crops  agriculture  and  other  branches  of  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  industry. 

The  statement  presented  by  Vice  President  Hutchin¬ 
son  was  as  follows. 

A  canner  may  be  defined  as  follows:  Fruits  and  veRetables  in 
a  larsre  measure  are  produced  in  areas  remote  from  the  more 
densely  populated  consuming  centers  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
The  function  of  the  canner  is  to  purchase  the  raw  produce  from 
the  grower  at  market  prices  and,  by  scientific  processing,  put 


the  raw  produce  in  cans  in  condition  to  pass  it  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  a  system  of  orderly  marketing,  so  that  the  canned 
producli  is  available  in  all  places  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The 
canner  thus  performs  the  function  of  preserving  and  passing 
on  to  the  consumer  the  produce  of  the  farm  and  other  perish¬ 
able  products. 

The  National  Canners  Association,  which  is  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  has  a  membership  of 
about  600  individuals  and  firms  out  of  about  2,700  engaged  in 
the  canning  business.  The  output  of  the  present  membership 
represents  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  canning 
industry. 

The  National  Canners  Association  has  gone  on  record  in  this 
proceeding  as  opposing  the  request  of  the  railroads  for  a  hori¬ 
zontal  15  per  cent  raise  in  freight  rates. 

The  question  of  railroad  rates  is  a  vital  one  in  the  canned 
foods  industry,  and  the  National  Canners  Association  opposes 
the  present  proposedi  increase  in  rates  because  (1)  it  will  di¬ 
vert  traffic  to  competitive  forms  of  transportation,  (2)  it  will 
diminish  the  sale  of  canned  foods  and  thus  reduce  the  total  rev¬ 
enues  of  the  railroads  from  this  industry,  and  (3)  it  will  disturb 
existing  competitive  conditions  between  canners  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  canning  industry  is  largely  concerned  with  the  market¬ 
ing  of  agricultural  products,  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  object 
of  this  canning  is  to  preserve  these  products  of  the  farm  in  as 
near  their  raw  state  as  possible.  When  canned  they  compete 
directly  with  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  canners  oppose 
any  general  increase  in  freight  rates  which  will  include  fruits 
and  vegetables,  whether  fresh  or  canned,  but  particularly  they 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  commission  the  fact  that 
if  comparative  conditions  are  to  be  maintained  in  regard  to  the 
products  of  agriculture,  and  if  there  is  to  be  no  raise  in  the 
rates  on  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  there  should  be  no  raise 
in  the  rates  on  the  same  products  in  their  canned  form. 

/.  Canning  Is  An  Important  and  Widely  Distributed  Industry. 

The  canning  industry  has  a  wide  geographical  distribution. 
There  are  canneries  in  44  of  the  48  states,  and  in  Alaska,  Ha¬ 
waii  and  Porto  Rico.  The  total  number  of  canneries  is  about 
3,800,  and  these  are  operated  by  about  2,700  individuals  or  firms. 
The  number  of  canning  firms  and  canning  factories  by  states  is 
given  on  Exhibit  1.  The  value  of  the  industry’s  output  at  fac- 
torv  in  1929,  as  reported  by  Census  Bureau,  was  $786,637,994.00, 
exclusive  of  the  pack  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  amounting  toi  over 
9,000,000  cases,  which  would  add  probably  $40,000,000  to  this 
total.  The  value  of  the  pack  of  the  various  products  is  shown 
on  Exhibit  58. 

The  magnitude  of  the  canned  foods  industry  can  be  realized 
when  it  is  compared  with  the  total  value  of  the  wheat  crop. 
Taking  the  same  year,  1929.  the  wheat  crop  was  valued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  $843,030,000.  The 
value  of  the  canned  food  output,  therefore,  approximates  that 
cf  the  wheat  crop. 

II.  The  Location  of  Canneries  Near  the  Source  of  the  Raw 
Food,  but  Remote  from  the  Source  of  Their  Cans,  Shipping 
Cases  and  Other  Supplies,  Coupled  with  the  Broad  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Their  Products,  Makes  Freight  Charges  a  Vital 
Factor  in  Production  and  Marketing. 

The  greater  part  of  the  canned  food  which  is  consumed  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States  is  transported  there  from  distant 
points  of  production.  To  cite  a  few  examples,  Alaska  and  the 
Pacific  States  produce  practically  all  of  the  canned  salmon, 
Florida  most  of  the  grapefruit,  California  most  of  the  apricots 
and  peaches,  Maine  and  California  practically  all  of  the  sar¬ 
dines.  Hawaii  practically  all  of  the  pineapples,  Wisconsin  about 
half  of  the  peas. 

All  of  these  canned  foods  are,  however,  distributed  to  and 
consumed  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  many  foreign 
countries. 
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YOUR  INCREASED 
VALUES  REQUIRE 
INCREASED  FIRE 
INS URANCE 
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Each  increase  in  the  amount  of  your 
insurance  means  an  increase  in  your 
share  of  the  saving  .... 

Write  -  wire  or  phone  -  your  ad¬ 
ditional  requirements. 

- 4. - 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

TELEPHONE:  DELAWARE  9400 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 


Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


LABELS 


— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take  care 
of  all  your  wants,  promptly,  dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time  and  we 
can  give  you  the  better  job.  But  we  can 
take  care  of  the  rush  job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 
“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltiviore,  Md. 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 
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The  canned  food  industry  is  thus  vitally  affected  by  freight 
rates.  The  cannery  is  ordinarily  located  near  the  source  of 
supply  of  the  raw  product,  and  thus  in  most  cases  away  from 
industrial  centers,  so  that  the  cans,  shipping  cases,  sugar,  fuel 
and  necessary  supplies  other  than  the  raw  product  must 
transported  for  relatively  long  distances  from  points  of  origin 
to  the  cannery.  After  the  canned  food  has  been  prepared,  it  is 
sold  locally  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  for,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  product  of  a  particular  locality  is  generally 
distributed  throughout  the  country. 

III.  The  Proposed  General  Increase  Would  Divert  Traffic  from 
the  Railroads,  and  Thus  Decrease  Their  Revenues. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  canning  industry  it  is  probable 
that  the  proposed  15  per  cent  increase  will  reduce  rather  than 
increase  the  revenues  of  the  railroads.  Competition  of  water 
and  highway  transportation  has  already  lessened  the  movement 
of  canned  foods  by  rail  and  higher  rail  rates  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  divert  more  traffic  to  water  and  trucks. 

Competitive  conditions  in  the  food  industry  have  already 
forced  the  canners  to  increase  shipments  by  truck  as  compared 
to  their  shipments  by  rail.  This  applies  to  both  incoming  sup¬ 
plies  and  outgoing  canned  foods.  A  specific  example  of  this  is 
shown  in  Exhibit  59,  which  will  be  explained  by  Mr.  Gerber,  who 
is  to  testify. 

In  many  instances  canners  have  made  substantial  investments 
in  trucks.  Others  are  contemplating  doing  so.  This  increase  in 
trucks  obviously  does  and  will  tie  up  capital  in  carrying  equip¬ 
ment  Avhich  would  be  unnecessary  if  the  railroad  rates  were 
such  that  their  freight  cars  could  continue  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  increase  in  rail  rates  will  accelerate  the 
diversion  of  shipments  now  made  by  rail  to  truck  transporta¬ 
tion.  In  certain  localities  this  condition  will  also  be  found  as 
regards  competition  between  rail  and  water  transportation.  Mr. 
Lyon,  representing  the  Canners  League  of  California,  discussed 
this  in  detail  at  the  San  Francisco  hearing.  It  thus  seems  inev¬ 
itable  that  an  increase  in  freight  rates  would  result  in  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  total  revenues  that  the  railroads  would  derive  from 
shipments  of  supplies  to  the  canneries  and  from  shipments  of 
canned  foods  from  tbe  canneries  to  the  markets. 

IV.  The  Canning  Industry  is  in  No  Position  to  Absorb  Increased 
Rates  and  Cannot  Reduce  the  Price  to  the  Grower  or  Pass 
the  Increase  to  the  Consumer.  A  General  Increase  in  Freight 
Rates  Would  Diminish  the  Sale  of  Canned  Foods  and  Thus 
Lessen  the  Total  Revenue  of  the  Railroads  from  Their 
Transportation. 

If  freight  rates  are  increased,  the  canner  has  three  alterna¬ 
tives:  He  may  absorb  the  increase  without  raising  the  price  to 
the  distributor,  he  may  reduce  the  price  to  the  producer  for  the 
raw  product,  or  he  may  increase  his  prices  enough  to  pass  the 
increased  freight  rates  to  the  distributor  who  may  be  expected, 
of  course,  to  pass  them  on  to  the  consumer. 

The  canning  industry  is  in  no  condition  to  follow  the  first 
alternative  of  absorbing  additional  costs.  Prices  at  the  present 
level  afford  no  profit  to  the  canner.  In  June  of  the  present  year 
the  wholesale  prices  of  peaches,  pineapples,  string  beans  and 
tomatoes,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
were  lower  than  the  average  prices  for  these  products  in  the 
pre-war  year  1913.  The  prices  were  as  follows: 


Relative  prices 

based  on  100  for  the  year  1926. 

1913 

1931 

Peaches  . 

.  77.8 

76.3 

Pineapples  . 

.  95.5 

69.8 

String  beans  . 

.  97.2 

78.4 

Tomatoes  . . 

.  90.7 

76.7 

The  wholesale  prices,  actual  and  relative,  of  peaches,  pine¬ 
apples,  string  beans,  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes,  for  each  year 
from  1913  to  1931,  inclusive,  are  shown  in  Exhibit  60. 

During  the  last  six  months  many  canned  products  have  been 
sold  at  a  loss  either  through  absolute  necessity  of  meeting  bank 
obligations,  or  in  the  desire  to  dispose  of  inventories,  even  at  a 
loss,  to  put  business  on  a  new  basis.  Canners  are  unable  to 
incur  further  losses  without  inviting  financial  disaster. 

Canners  are  not  in  position  to  make  such  further  reductions 
in  production  costs  as  will  enable  them  to  offset  increased  trans¬ 
portation  charges.  The  largest  items  in  costs  are  raw  products, 
cans  and  labor.  To  reduce  prices  now  paid  the  farmers  for  raw 
materials  would  add  further  troubles  to  an  already  depressed 
agricultural  iridustry.  Certainly  no  one  wishes  that.  The  cost 


of  cans  is  a  factor  not  under  canners’  control.  Moreover,  in¬ 
creased  freight  rates  on  cans  will  not  tend  to  reduce  can  prices. 
With  justice  to  employees,  wages  can  be  cut  little,  if  any,  below 
the  present  level. 

The  last  alternative,  passing  on  to  the  distributor  the  addi¬ 
tional  production  costs  due  to  the  higher  freight  rates  on  mate¬ 
rials  and  supplies  and  likewise  making  prices  that  would  require 
the  distributor  to  bear  the  freight  on  the  finished  product,  would 
compel  the  distributor  to  raise  prices  to  the  consumer.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  this  would  reduce  canned  foods  consumption  and  lessen  the 
business  of  both  the  distributor  and  canner,  would  diminish  the 
sale  of  canned  foods  and  would  reduce  the  total  traffic  to  be  car¬ 
ried  by  the  railroads. 

V.  A  Flat  15  Per  Cent  Increase  in  Freight  Rates  Will  Result 
in  a  Discrimination  Against  Localities  Marketing  Their 
Products  on  a  Long  Haul. 

As  an  emergency  measure,  the  railroads  are  proposing  a  flat 
15  per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates.  That  this  will  result  in 
discrimination  against  the  locality  which  markets  its  products 
by  a  long  haul  is  readily  apparent.  Suppose  a  product  is  shipped 
from  point  A  to  a  certain  market  with  a  freight  rate  of  one 
dollar,  and  from  point  B  to  the  same  market  with  a  freight  rate 
of  two  dollars.  The  producer  at  point  B  must  now  take  one 
dollar  less  than  the  producer  at  point  A  in  order  to  sell  his 
product  in  competition.  But  if  the  rates  are  increased  15  per 
cent,  they  become  $1.15  and  $2.30,  respectively,  so  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  at  point  B  must  then  take  $1.15  less  than  the  producer 
at  point  A  instead  of  the  $1.00  difference  now  existing.  Thus  a 
flat  increase  of  15  per  cent  is,  in  reality,  a  discrimination 
against  locality  B  as  opposed  to  locality  A. 

To  give  a  specific  example:  Suppose  a  product  is  shipped  from 
the  plant  of  the  Fremont  Canning  Company,  at  Fremont,  Mich., 
to  Baltimore  with  a  freight  rate  of  53l2C,  minimum  36,000  lbs., 
and  from  the  plant  of  Libby.  McNeill  &  Libby,  at  Manzanola, 
Gol.,  to  the  same  market  (Baltimore)  at  rate  of  $1.28,  minimum 
40,000  lbs.  The  producer  at  Manzanola  must  now  take  7414d 
less  than  the  producer  at  Fremont,  Mich.,  in  order  to  sell  his 
product  in  competition.  But  if  the  rates  are  increased  15  per 
cent  they  become  OIV2C  and  $1.47,  respectively,  so  that  the 
producer  at  Manzanola  must  then  take  8514c  less  than  the  pro¬ 
ducer  at  Fremont  instead  of  the  74V2C  now  existing.  Thus  a 
flat  increase  of  15  per  cent  is,  in  reality,  a  discrimination  against 
Manzanola  as  opposed  to  Fremont. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  canned  foods  are  shipped  to  all  parts 
of  the  country,  so  that  there  would  be  many  instances  of  such 
local  discrimination  arising  from  a  general  percentage  raise  in 
rates. 

VI.  Canning  is  an  Agricultural  Industry  Furnishing  a  Large 
Outlet  for  Farm  Products  Including  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
Milk,  Meats  and  Poultry. 

The  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  a  preserving  rather 
than  a  manufacturing  process.  The  object  of  the  canner  is  not 
to  change  the  form  of  the  raw  agricultural  product,  but  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  as  a  pure  food  as  nearly  like  its  original  asi  possible. 
By  cooking  the  canner  performs  a  function  analogous  to  refrig¬ 
eration. 

The  canning  industry  provides  a  definite,  assured  market  for 
farm  products,  because  it  is  the  almost  universal  practice  for 
the  farmer  and  canner  to  enter  into  a  contract  at  a  price  fixed 
before  the  farmer  does  his  planting.  Thus  the  market  hazard 
is  removed  for  the  farmer  who  grows  canning  crops,  and  he  has 
a  definite,  dependable  market,  the  extent  of  which  is  determined 
only  by  the  canning  industry’s  condition. 

The  importance  of  canned  foods  as  an  outlet  for  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  agriculture  is  shown  b”  a  comparison  of  the  acreage  of 
truck  crops  grown  for  canning  purposes  and  truck  crops  grown 
for  consumption  as  fresh  vegetables.  From  figures  taken  from 
the  Agricultural  Yearbook  for  1931,  published  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  taking  the  averages  for  the  years 
1924-1930,  approximately  three-sevenths  of  these  crops  have 
been  used  for  canning  purposes  and  approximately  four-sev¬ 
enths  for  consumption  as  fresh  articles.  The  figures  on  which 
this  statement  is  based  appear  in  Exhibit  61.  Obviously,  of  the 
four-sevenths  not  canned,  a  substantial  part  is  not  susceptable 
of  canning,  such  a  melons,  lettuce,  etc. 

The  growth  of  crops  for  canning  is  a  recognized  branch  of 
the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States.  The  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  many  State  Departments  of 
Abriculture  have  so  recognized  the  fact  by  the  establishment  of 
special  provision  fo^*  research  on  canning  crops  and  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  growers  of  these  crops.  Canned  foods  have  been 
held  agricultural  products  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
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Seeds!  Seeds!  Seeds! 

If  you  need  seeds  of  any  variety,  of  any  quantity  or  for 
any  date  of  shipment  don’t  forget  us.  Write  us  when  you 
write  others  for  quotations.  Tell  us  what  you  want  and 
let  us  quote  you. 

There  are  no  better  seeds  than  ours  which  are  Pedigree 
Seeds  and  Seeds  which  Succeed. 

Business  founded  147  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWING’S  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  I  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

Swing  Brothers  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 
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the  purposes  of  the  U.  S.  Warehouse  Act  of  August  11,  1926, 
which  only  permits  the  warehousing  of  agricultural  products. 

A  copy  of  the  notice  promulgating  regulations  for  warehouse¬ 
men  storing  canned  foods,  dated  August  11,  1926,  is  contained 
in  Exhibit  62. 

VII.  An  Increase  in  Freight  Rates  on  Canned  Foods  Without 
a  Corresponding  Increase  in  Freight  Rates  on  Fresh  Fruits 
and  Vegetables  Would  Be  a  Discrimination  in  Favor  of 
One  Method  of  Distribution  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Against  Another  Method  of  Distribution  of  the  Same 
Products. 

The  Commission  has  announced  that  it  will  not  receive  evi¬ 
dence  with  regard  to  existing  relations  in  rates  of  particular 
localities  and  rate  groups.  (See  announcement  of  August  13, 
1931,  relating  to  Cnicago  hearing.)  From  this  the  inferense 
arises  that  it  is  not  the  Commission’s  purpose  to  disturb  exist¬ 
ing  competitive  conditions  between  different  localities.  But 
there  is  not  the  same  assurance  that  competitive  conditons  be¬ 
tween  various  groups  of  industries  will  not  be  disturbed  by  an 
increase  in  rates  on  some  classes  of  traffic  but  not  on  others. 
We  must,  therefore,  address  ourselves  to  the  question  of  competi¬ 
tion  between  fruits  and  vegetables  in  their  fresh  and  canned 
state. 

In  recent  years  the  canning  industry  has  encountered  increas¬ 
ing  competition  from  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  which  now 
reach  even  the  smaller  cities  and  toAvns.  For  example,  between 
1924  and  1926  the  total  unloads  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  36 
markets  for  which  figures  are  available  increased  16  per  cent, 
and  between  1927  and  1930  the  increase  in  unloads  in  68  mar¬ 
kets  was  14  per  cent.  In  1925  the  pack  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
including  Hawaiian  pineapple,  was  149,589,000  cases;  in  1929  it 
was  165,246,000  cases,  a  gain  of  about  10  per  cent.  The  detailed 
figures  as  to  unloads  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  canned 
fruit  and  vegetable  pack  are  shown  as  Exhibit  63.  Since  1929 
truck  transportation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  has  extended  the 
area  in  which  these  products  can  be  marketed  from  the  distribu¬ 
tion  centers  to  which  they  are  shipped  by  rail. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  an  increase  in  rates  on  canned  foods 
without  the  same  increase  on  rates  on  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  will  result  in  a  very  serious  discrimination  against  the 
canned  foods  industry  and  the  farmers  whose  product  is  canned. 
There  is  no  just  reason  for  such  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  one 
class  of  agricultural  products  against  another. 

The  products  preserved  in  cans  are  made  available  for  con¬ 
sumption  twelve  months  in  the  year,  while  consumption  of  such 
products  of  any  given  area  in  the  fresh  statq  is  restricted  by 
the  length  of  the  harvesting  period  as  supplemented  by  refrig¬ 
eration,  which  has  quite  different  limitations  of  serviceability. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  approximately  three-sevenths  of  the 
acreage  of  truck  farms  is  devoted  to  products  which  go  into  the 
(anned  foods  industry.  There  are  throughout  the  country  in¬ 
numerable  farmers  who  depend  on  the  canned  foods  industry  as 
the  outlet  for  their  products  and  a  healthy  condition  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  gives  these  farmers  a  stable  market.  An  increase  in  the 
freight  rates  on  canned  foods  would  obviously  affect  these  farm¬ 
ers,  and  there  is  no  reasonable  basis  upon  which  the  Commis¬ 
sion  can  fairly  discriminate  against  the  farmer  whose  goods 
become  canned  foods  and  in  favor  of  the  farmer  whose  goods 
reach  the  public  as  fresh  products. 

Conclusion 

The  National  Canners  Association  therefore  opposes  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  railroads  for  a  flat  15  per  cent  raise  in  freight 
rates,  and  opposes  any  raise  in  rates  on  canned  foods. 

The  Commission  has  announced  that  oral  arguments 
in  the  c^e  will  be  opened  at  Washington  on  September 
21.  It  is  expected  that  the  Commission’s  decision  will 
be  forthcoming  some  time  in  October. 


Loren  J.  Sherff  &  Company 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

112  West  Adams  Street 
CHICAGO 


MARKET  FOR  CANNED  LOGANBERRIES 
IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

The  following  information  by  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott,  at  Liverpool,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  August  1,  1931,  issue  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Intelligence  Journal,  at  Ottawa,  Canada: 

“According  to  a  report  published  this  year  by  the 
Empire  Marketing  Board,  a  survey  undertaken  among 
retailers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  revealed  that 
34  per  cent  of  the  shops  visited  were  stocking  canned 
loganberries.  It  was  found  that  on  the  whole  this  fruit 
was  being  more  frequently  stocked  in  the  Midlands  and 
Southern  areas  than  in  the  North. 

A  fair  demand  has  been  built  up  in  the  Liverpool 
district  since  the  war.  This  class  of  fruit,  because  of 
its  cheaper  price,  has  to  a  considerable  extent  replaced 
imported  canned  raspberries  and  strawberries.  Opin¬ 
ions  among  wholesalers  differ,  however,  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  general  demand  for  loganberries  is  growing. 
Some  firms  report  that  when  this  product  first  came  on 
the  British  market  it  was  something  of  a  novelty,  and 
a  very  good  demand  developed.  Some  years  ago,  as  a 
result  of  oversupply,  buyers  had  a  considerable  carry¬ 
over  of  this  commodity,  which  seems  to  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  get  out  of  condition  if  kept  too  long,  resulting 
in  blown  tins.  The  trade  thus  experienced  something 
of  a  setback,  and  while  this  has,  it  is  believed,  been 
largely  overcome  through  improved  method  of  packing, 
importers  state  that  they  prefer  not  to  carry  stocks 
from  one  season  to  another. 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  loganberries  im¬ 
ported  to  this  market  are  from  Washington  and  Ore¬ 
gon,  with  much  smaller  supplies  from  British  Co¬ 
lumbia.  The  rapid  development  of  the  British  canning 
industry  during  the  last  year  or  so  has  considerably 
affected  the  whole  soft  fruit  market,  and  the  general 
view  is  that  English  loganberries  are  gaining  ground 
and  are  likely  to  capture  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
market  as  production  increases.  The  quality  of  last 
year’s  English  loganberries  is  reported  as  excellent, 
and  it  is  understood  that  this  year’s  pack  will  reach 
sufficient  proportions  to  offer  real  competition  to  im¬ 
ported  berries. 

Canned  loganberries  are  sold  in  this  market  in  nomi¬ 
nal  two-size  tins;  American  brands  are  offering  in 
choice  and  fancy  grades.  Some  buyers  catering  to  the 
higher  class  trade  prefer  the  fancy,  which  it  is  claimed 
has  a  sweeter  syrup  that  mitigates  the  rather  tart 
flavor  of  the  fruit.  Earlier  this  season  American  lo¬ 
ganberries  were  being  quoted  at  around  $1.70  per  dozen 
c.  i.  f.  for  choice  and  $1.85  for  fancy  grades,  respec¬ 
tively,  but  more  recent  offers  have  been  reported  at  ap¬ 
proximately  $1.63  for  choice  and  $1.76  for  fancies. 
Forward  quotations  on  this  season’s  English  pack  have 
been  made  to  one  buyer  at  from  $1.94  to  $2.06  a  dozen 
for  what  is  considered  the  equivalent  of  American 
fancy  grades.  Imported  loganberries  are  sold  under 
both  packers’  and  buyers’  labels.  Business  this  season 
has  been  done  also  in  Canadian  loganberries,  and  pro¬ 
viding  competitive  prices  can  be  offered  against  Ameri¬ 
can  packs,  it  should  be  possible  to  considerably  expand 
this  trade. 

Any  interested  Canadian  exporters  are  invited  to 
communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Liverpool.” 
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BALTIMORE  CANNED  FOODS  EXCHANGE 

Year  1931-1932 
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September  21,  1931 


Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


OW  the  crop  is  in  the  can  or  soon  will  be. 

No  canner  can  say,  after  the  first  of  October, 
that  he  must  be  around  the  plant  or  where  the 
folks  can  get  in  touch  with  him  quickly.  The  personal 
appearance  of  the  canners  on  the  trade  should  now 
start.  Let’s  vary  the  usual  routine,  in  1931,  and  see 
our  customers  in  the  fall  instead  of  waiting  until  after 
the  convention  in  January,  or  even  later  than  that  next 
year. 

Of  course,  if  you  are  selling  through  brokers,  or  have 
any  representing  you,  a  call  on  them  is  first  in  order. 

They  may  be  surprised  to  see  you,  but  call  on  them, 
nevertheless!  You  can  learn  more  in  a  personal  call 
of  an  hour  in  a  broker’s  office  than  you  can  in  months 
of  writing  letters. 

IVIaybe  your  broker  sells  sugar,  too.  If  he  does,  be 
with  him  sometime  when  a  sugai*  market  is  changing 
and  consider  which  comes  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
sugar  or  your  account. 

Perhaps  he  represents  some  milk  house.  Call  on 
him  when  the  factory  has  just  put  on  a  one-free-with 
ten  deal,  and  you’ll  wonder  when  he  ever  tries  to  sell 
canned  food. 

Before  you  censure  him  too  severely,  even  to  your¬ 
self,  think  back  and  try  to  recall  when  you  saw  him 
last.  Then  match  the  length  of  time  between  your 
visits  against  the  interest  he  shows  in  your  account 
and  see  if  you  can’t  find  a  close  relation.  I’ll  bet  a 
doughnut  to  a  cup  of  Java  that  the  broker  you  see  most 
often  during  the  year  is  the  broker  who  is  doing  the 
best  all-around  job  of  representing  you. 

Confess,  now,  isn’t  that  true? 

You  bet  it  is,  and  that  is  why  I  want  you  to  analyze 
your  time  spent  with  your  representatives  before  you 
fall  too  severely  on  their  necks,  because  they  are  not 
selling  as  much  for  you  as  you  would  like  to  have  them 
dispose  of. 

Some  canners  have  recently  changed  representatives, 
discontinuing  some  of  years’  standing. 

A  wise  man,  when  urged  years  ago  to  change  gen¬ 
erals,  told  us  it  was  no  time  to  swap  horses  while  cross¬ 
ing  a  stream ! 

Of  course,  if  your  broker  has  gone  dead  on  you  alto¬ 
gether,  if  he  simply  wants  you  to  take  your  account 
and  go  elsewhere  with  it,  you  have  no  alternative  in 
the  matter. 

If  this  is  the  case,  however,  be  sure  the  fault  is  not 
yours  as  much  as  it  is  his. 

Make  up  your  mind  why  he  wants  to  be  rid  of  your 
affairs  in  his  market,  and  be  sure  other  brokers  do  not 
feel  the  same  way  for  the  same  reasons.  Such  con¬ 
sideration  on  your  part  may  save  you  later  a  lot  more 
traveling  and  changing  of  representation. 


Some  of  you  will  not  like  to  admit  it,  but  you  know 
a  canner  is  just  as  apt  to  be  at  fault  when  business  is 
not  being  obtained  on  his  account  as  is  the  broker. 

Are  you  packing  the  right  quality  for  his  market  ? 

Are  your  goods  priced  on  a  competitive  basis,  taking 
quality  into  consideration? 

Did  you  make  good  deliveries  last  fall  when  future 
orders  were  being  shipped? 

Have  you  called  with  your  broker  on  his  customers, 
and  called  often  enough  so  that  your  personality  has 
left  its  impression  on  them?  Have  you  assisted  your 
customer  occasionally  when  he  has  asked  you  for  a  do¬ 
nation  of  goods  to  the  annual  outing  of  employes,  or 
when  he  has  asked  you  to  supply  him  with  cuts  for  his 
catalogue  or  price  list? 

If  your  answer  is  “Yes”  to  all  these  questions,  if  you 
are  determined  you  want  to  make  a  change,  wait  until 
next  winter,  or,  to  be  exact,  after  January  1st,  and 
then  appoint  your  new  brokers.  Beware  of  those  who 
accept  your  account  too  readily. 

They  may  be  only  too  willing  to  take  on  the  next  one 
offered,  and  only  willing  to  sell  for  you  if  everything 
is  in  their  favor.  Remember  that  if  you  do  place  your 
account  now  with  those  who  are  new  to  it,  you  will  or 
should  invest  quite  a  bit  of  your  time,  and  that  means 
money,  in  familiarizing  them  with  it. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  better,  after  all,  for  you  to  spend  that 
time  and  money  with  those  of  your  brokers  with  whom 
you  wish  to  continue  working  ?  I’ll  say  it  would  1 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  the  best  day  in  the  week  on 
which  to  call  on  your  customers  I  would  say  Saturday. 

I  know  not  much  business  is  done  in  selling  canned 
corn,  peas  and  tomatoes  to  the  jobbing  trade  on  Satur¬ 
day,  but  there  is  still  such  a  thing  as  friendship  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Have  you  been  cultivating  enough  of  it?  Have 
you  been  doing  all  you  can  to  obtain  it  from  the  men 
who  really  sell  your  goods? 

Come,  now,  confess  again!  How  many  jobbers’ 
salesmen  do  you  know  well  enough  to  call  them  by 
their  first  names,  and  to  inquire  regarding  the  health 
of  their  families? 

How  many  shipping  clerks  in  cash  and  carry  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  houses  know  you  well  enough  to  chat  a 
few  minutes  with  them  while  you  and  your  broker  are 
waiting  to  see  the  buyer. 

Not  very  many.  I’ll  bet. 

All  right.  I’ll  tell  you  that  it’s  a.  poor  week  in  a  cash 
and  carry  house  of  any  size  during  which  the  shipping 
clerk  does  not  sell  two  or  three  hundred  cases  of  canned 
vegetables.  Does  he  sell  as  many  as  that  in  your  line? 

If  he  does  not,  don’t  you  suppose  he  would  do  it  for 
a  friend?  Check  and  double  check! 
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While  sales  are  hard  to  make  and  eacrerly  sought 
after,  getting  back  to  first  principles  in  selling  is  going 
to  help  you  a  lot.  During  the  next  few  months,  or  few 
years,  you  are  going  to  see  a  whole  lot  more  of  friend¬ 
ship  in  -business  and  much  less  of  ballyho  and  bunkum. 
Base  your  sales  efforts  this  fall  and  winter  on  building 
friendships  with  your  representatives,  your  customers 
and  salesmen. 

Do  all  you  can  to  help  each  build  business  after  it 
has  been  obtained  the  first  time. 

Go  slowly  when  tempted  to  change  brokers.  Be  sure 
you  are  fully  justified  when  you  decide  to  make  a 
change  and  that  you  are  going  to  get  more  business 
from  the  market  and  more  profitable  business  because 
of  the  change. 

See  every  customer  you  have,  see  them  as  often  as 
you  can,  and  then  do  it  all  over  again. 

Perhaps  you  are  thinking  of  hiring  someone  to  rep¬ 
resent  you  or  a  salesman  to  take  your  place.  It’s  all 
right  to  do  this  if  you  will  remember  that  you  don’t 
land  game  fish  with  a  ten-cent  bamboo  pole.  You  need 
a  steel  rod  and  good  tackle. 

Also,  that  the  expenses  of  a  mediocre  salesman  are 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  a  bang-up,  good  man.  If 
you  put  on  a  man  to  call  on  the  trade  and  brokers  in 
your  place,  hire  a  good  one  and  pay  him  what  he  is 
worth. 

He’ll  be  the  least  expensive  in  the  long  run. 
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MAYONNAISE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 
PREPARING  FOR  SIXTH  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 

By  Frank  Honicker,  Executive  Manager. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Mayonnaise 
Manufacturers  Association  will  be  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago  October  26,  27,  28,  1931,  at  the  Hotel 
Stevens.  Plans  have  been  going  on  quietly,  but  none 
the  less  steadly  to  make  this  convention  bigger  and 
better  than  ever  before. 

The  Board  of  Directors  will  meet  Sunday  night,  Oc¬ 
tober  25,  and  President  McKeldin  will  have  a  number 
of  important  matters  to  bring  before  the  Board  at  that 
time,  including  possible  participation  in  the  Chicago 
World’s  Fair  Celebration  in  1933 ;  an  important  report 
on  the  Container  Simplification  Program,  which  has 
already  made  such  headway;  and  it  is  expected  some 
practical  results  attained  by  our  Research  Fellow  in 
VVashington,  Dr.  Lowell  B.  Kilgore,  through  the  ener¬ 
getic  committee  under  which  he  is  working,  which 
committee  is  headed  by  Dr.  John  Glassford,  of  Mc¬ 
Cormick  &  Co. 

Monday  morning’s  sessions  will  open  promptly  at 
1 0  o’clock.  President  McKeldin  will  prpesent  an  inter¬ 
esting  report  for  the  year,  as  well  as  recommendations 
for  the  future  based  on  experiences  of  this  year. 
Other  reports  will  be  presented  and  before  adjourn¬ 
ment  for  luncheon  an  authority  on  the  business  situa¬ 
tion  will  give  an  address. 

Monday  afternoon  will  be  a  closed  session  for  active 
members  devoted  to  the  subject  of  selling  problems. 
President  McKeldin  will  preside.  Several  well-known 
mayonnaise  manufacturers  will  open  the  program,  and 
an  intensely  interesting  discussion  will  follow  on  this 
subject.  The  Board  of  Directors  has  decided  that  since 
these  closed  sessions  have  been  of  such  great  interest 


to  our  members  we  will  have  two  of  them  this  year. 
During  the  time  that  the  active  members  are  meeting 
in  closed  session  a  separate  meeting  will  be  held  by  the 
associate  members,  presided  over  by  James  A.  Ryan,  of 
C.  F.  Simonin’s  Sons,  Inc. 

Monday  evening  will  be  left  open  to  members  this 
year  to  pursue  their  own  inclinations. 

Tuesday  morning  there  will  be  an  address  by  Dr. 
Rickard  Dickinson,  of  Eureka,  Ill.,  former  President  of 
the  National  Canners  Association,  who  is  a  forceful 
speaker  and  who  has  been  trained  not  only  as  a  scien¬ 
tist,  but  who  has  a  remarkable  practical  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  scientific  research  to  industry.  The 
subjept  of  his  talk  will  be  “Research  from  the  Food 
Manufacturer’s  Standpoint.” 

There  will  be  several  other  important  addresses,  in¬ 
cluding  one  by  Dr.  Glassford  on  the  progress  being 
made  on  our  research  program. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  there  will  be  another  closed 
session  for  active  members,  devoted  to  manufacturing 
and  buying  problems.  It  is  believed  that  this  session 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  members. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  annual  banquet  will  take 
place.  Ernie  Finch  has  agreed  to  act  as  toastmaster. 
H.  J.  Higdon,  of  the  Phoenix-Hermetic  Company,  is 
chairman  of  the  Banquet  Committee,  and  he  promises 
some  real  headliners.  It  will  be  a  night  full  of  fun  and 
laughter  and  no  serious  speeches.  “Hig”  promises 
something  real  interesting. 

Wednesday  morning  will  be  devoted  to  committee  re¬ 
ports  and  two  very  important  addresses,  winding  up 
the  convention. 

This  skeleton  outline  gives  only  an  idea  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  planned  for  the  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
mayonnaise  manufacturers. 
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FRUIT  CANNING  IN  KENT,  ENGLAND 

A  CORDING  to  information  contained  in  the  London 
Times,  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  by  Mr.  Southworth,  of  the  offices  of  the 
American  Commercial  Attache  at  London,  England, 
the  fruit  canning  factory  owned  by  the  Wisbech  Pro¬ 
duce  Canners,  which  was  recently  opened  at  Paddock 
Wood,  Kent,  in  the  heart  of  the  fruit-growing  district, 
has  been  most  successful.  Fruit  has  been  brought  in 
from  the  neighboring  farms  in  increasing  quantities, 
and  the  factory  workers  have  been  kept  in  continuous 
employment. 


STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

U.  S,  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 
Pulp  &  Catsup  Analysis 

Tomatoes  Graded  under  the  McNary-Mapes 
Amendment 


15  S.  GAY  STREET 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


K)MAT0| 

PULP 
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INDEPENDENT  GROCERS  ATTACK  HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY  CHAIN  STORE  SURVEY 

CHARGES  that  “old  and  outworn”  statistical  data 
was  used  by  the  research  staff  of  the  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  in  compiling  their  recently  released  chain 
store  survey  were  heard  last  month  throughout  the  in¬ 
dependent  grocery  trade.  The  survey  attracted  wide 
interest  throughout  the  country,  appearing  not  only  in 
all  the  trade  papers,  but  also  in  the  general  news  col¬ 
umns  of  many  papers. 

The  results  of  the  survey,  as  announced  by  Harvard 
University,  showed  that  chain  grocery  organizations 
were  able  to  undersell  all  the  independents)  by  10  per 
cent  on  the  dollar  and  still  maintain  a  safe  profit  of 
margin  on  sales. 

The  survey  was  the  subject  of  much  comment  at  the 
conventions  of  the  food  trade  held  in  Milwaukee  re¬ 
cently.  Carl  Dipman,  editor  of  the  Progressive  Grocer, 
who  challenged  the  sincerity  of  the  reports  at  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  convention,  said  in  a  recent  issue  of  his  maga¬ 
zine  : 

“For  some  reason  there  has  always  been  in  circula¬ 
tion  a  great  deal  of  misinformation,  half-baked  facts 
and  half-truths  about  the  grocery  industry.  One  il¬ 
lustration  is  hardly  corrected  when  another  one  takes 
wings. 

“Now  comes  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of 
Harvard  University  with  a  new  gust  of  half-truths 
that  will  haunt  the  grocery  trade  for  some  time  to 
come. 

“In  publishing  the  results  of  its  chain  store  study 
Harvard  felt  it  incumbent  to  make  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  performance  of  chain  stores  and  the  whole¬ 
sale-retail  method  of  distribution.  Just  why  is  not 
clear.  To  make  that  comparison  they  corraled  a  few 
fragmentary  figures  of  retail  and  wholesale  operating 
expenses  and  compared  the  results  with  one  common 
figure  of  the  chain  stores’  average  operating!  expense. 
Through  this  comparison  Harverd  then  established  the 
facts  that  the  chain  stores  could  have  sold  for  approx¬ 
imately  90  cents  the  merchandise  which  the  indepen¬ 
dent  retail  grocers,  buying  from  the  wholesalers  nor¬ 
mally,  have  had  to  sell  at  $1. 

Such  a  conclusion  is  inaccurate,  unscientific  and  mis¬ 
represents  the  real  truth.  The  generalization  does  not 
apply  to  the  vast  majority  of  merchants.  Such  a  com¬ 
parison  cannot  be  made.  We  do  not  deny  that  some 
chain  stores  can  sell  for  less  than  many  grocers,  but  as 
a  sweeping  generality  the  inference  is  untrue,  as  most 
generalities  are.  The  Harvard  report  itself  takes  con¬ 
siderable  space  to  tell  why  such  a  comparison)  ‘cannot 
be  expected  to  tell  the  whole  story,’  yet  it  goes  ahead 
and  compares  the  incomparable. 

“From  an  academic  standpoint  such  a  comparison 
might  be  interesting,  but  from  a  practical  standpoint 
it  is  rank  injustice.  If  the  Harvard  folks  had  confined 
the  results  of  their  speculation  to  academic  circles  and 
discussion  we  would  commend  them  for  their  noble  at¬ 
tempt,  but  no,  they  broadcast  their  unscientific  con¬ 
clusions  that  were  found  to  be  highly  favorable  to  the 
chains  through  the  University  news  release.  Now  the 
statements  have  been  published  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  throughout  the  country.  And  thus  the 
university  has  added  to  the  misinformation  and  inac¬ 
curacies  of  which  the  grocery  business  already  has  too 
many. 


“To  be  sure,  chain  stores  and  chain  promoters  will 
seize  these  generalities  with  glee,  and  use  them  in  their 
publicity  to  the  detriment  of  even  the  efficient  inde¬ 
pendent  grocers  who  meet  the  chain  store  prices.  The 
chain  stores’  advertising  departments  have  been  a  bit 
short  of  convincing  copy  recently,  but  now  they  have 
something  new  to  b^allyhoo. 

Not  only  are  Harvard’s  methods,  in  our  opinion,  un¬ 
scientific,  but  the  very  chain  store  figure  they  use  as  a 
basis  for  generalization  is  not  representative.  They  re¬ 
leased  as  a  common  figure  for  the  chain  stores  average 
margin  19.4  per  cent,  which  gives  the  chains  the  better 
of  it  by  more  than  1  per  cent.  The  19.4  per  cent  is  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  averaging  the  margins  of  all  chains,  re¬ 
gardless  of  size.  It  so  happens  that  small  chains  have 
considerably  lower  operating  expenses  than  large  ones. 
Of  the  82  chains  studied,  27  have  less  than  10  stores, 
with  a  margin  of  18.1  per  cent ;  28  have  from  10  to  50 
stores  with  a  margin  of  19.2  per  cent,  and  only  27  have 
more  than  50  stores  each,  and  these  large  chains  ope¬ 
rate  on  a  margin  of  20.6  per  cent.  These  27  large 
chains  do  90  per  cent  of  the  business,  yet  that  fact  ap¬ 
parently  means  little  to  the  Harvard  statisticians.  On 
the  basis  of  merchandise  sold  by  all  the  82  chains, 
the  margin  is  approximately  20,5  per  cent  on  sales,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  19.4  per  cent  used  in  the  Harvard  press  re¬ 
lease.  By  allowing  a  small  chain  of  five  stores  (in 
practice  a  local  independent  and  not  a  chain)  with  a 
low  operating  expense  to  count  for  as  much  as  a  large 
chain  with  5,000  stores  and  a  comparatively  large  op¬ 
erating  expense,  the  82  chains  are  given  credit  for 
saving  housewives  approximately  $20,000,000  more 
than  they  are  entitled  to.” 

The  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  has  had 
an  economist  well  acquainted  with  cost  conditions  in 
the  grocery  trade  make  an  analysis  of  the  survey,  and 
has  forwarded  a  protest  to  Harvard  University  about 
the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  university’s  research 
workers,  it  was  learned  at  the  Association’s  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York. 

Other  independent  groups,  it  is  understood,  have 
protested  to  Harvard  against  the  survey,  and  the  trade 
is  awaiting  the  answer,  if  any,  which  will  be  made  by 
the  university  to  its  critics. 

- ^ - 

FRANCE  INCREASES  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON 
CANNED  FISH,  CERTAIN  DRIED  AND 
PRESERVED  FRUIT  AND  ASPARAGUS 

INCREASES  in  the  French  import  duties  on  canned 
fish,  certain  dried  and  preserved  fruit,  and  pre¬ 
served  asparagus,  are  provided  for  in  a  law  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  French  Parliament  on  July  3,  1931, 
according  to  a  radiogram  from  Acting  Commercial 
Attache  Daniel  J.  Reagan,  Paris,  July  7. 

Although  the  law  has  not  yet  been  promulgated,  the 
increased  rates  are  to  apply  retroactively  to  shipments 
made  after  June  30,  1931. 

The  increases  in  the  duties  applying  to  imports  from 
the  United  States  follow  (rates  in  cents  per  pound)  : 

Canned  fish  (including  sardines),  from  1.5  to  5.3; 
dried  peaches  and  apricots,  from  1.1  to  1.3;  dried 
apples  and  pears,  from  0.53  to  1.1 ;  fruit  (except  pine¬ 
apple)  preserved  with  sugar,  from  2.4  to  4.2,  and  with¬ 
out  sugar,  from  0.89  to  1.6 ;  and  preserved  asparagus, 
from  0,93  to  1.8. 
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DEATH  OF  JOHN  F.  GEYER 

JOHN  F.  Greyer,  President  of  the  Filler  Machine 
Company,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  September  8th.  Mr.  Geyer  was  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  mayonnaise  business,  and  had  much  to 
do  in  the  pioneering  days  of  the  industry  with  the 
manufacture  of  filling  machines  used  in  connection 
with  mayonnaise.  The  funeral  services  were  held  Fri¬ 
day,  September  11,  9.30  A.  M.,  from  the  home,  203 
Parkview  Avenue,  Willow  Grove,  Pa.  •' 

- - 

CZECHOSLOVAK  PRESERVED  FISH  INDUSTRY 
HAS  UNFAVORABLE  SEASON 

Due  to  general  economic  conditions  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  the  consumption  of  preserved  fish  has  de¬ 
clined,  and  the  output  of  local  factories  during 
the  past  season  ending  July  31,  1931,  was  about  30  per 
cent  lower  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  states  Act¬ 
ing  Commercial  Attache  Sam  E.  Woods,  at  Prague,  in 
a  report  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Manufacturing  costs  have  fallen  only  slightly  while 
prices  have  been  cut  considerably.  Local  factories  are 
united  in  a  price  and  sales  agreement,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  rationalization  of  the  industry  will  i)ermit  fur¬ 
ther  reductions,  which  will  result  in  an  increase  in 
consumption. 

- ♦ - 

THE  DIAMOND  CUTTER 

“By  the  way.  Sambo,  what’s  yo’  doin’  now?” 

“Wal,  I’se  a  diamond  cutter.” 

“Diamond  cutter?” 

“Yes,  Ise  cuttin’  grass  out  on  the  baseball  diamond.” 


NG  TRADE 

TRADE-MARKS 


Following  are  trade-mark  applicatlona  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  In  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  which  have  been  passed  for  publication  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  flled  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  Its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


Bandor,  canned  fruits,  canned  mushrooms,  canned 
pimientos,  canned  sardines,  canned  fish,  preserved 
fruit,  canned  poultry,  canned  vegetables.  Use  claimed 
since  February,  1909.  Von  Bremen,  Asche  De  Bruyn, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sclafani  Brand,  olive  oil.  Use  claimed  since  1905 
by  Sclafani  Brothers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chow-Mato,  relishes  or  sauces  or  food,  particularly 
meats,  fish,  beans,  etc.  Use  claimed  since  October, 
1930,  by  Pilgrim  Food  Products  C!ompany,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Supper  Time,  canned  salmon.  Use  claimed  since  July 
25,  1931,  by  Bellingham  Canning  Co.,  South  Belling¬ 
ham,  Wash. 

R^  Ring,  canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables  and  can¬ 
ned  berries.  Use  claimed  since  October  10,  1911,  by 
Comstock  Canneries,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

3th  BdMon  336  Pages  Price  $10.00 

PuhUahad  by  THK  CANNING  TRADE. 


The 

PRINCIPLES 

Rogers  Bros,  have  exemplified  the  true  spirit  of  the  Progress  of 
the  Age.  They  have  been  constantly  alert  to  the  trend  and  its 
direction.  Old  has  been  supplanted  with  new  and  no  standard 
has  been  accepted  as  permanent.  The  way  is  never  closed  to  dev¬ 
elopment  and  improvement. 

Rogers  Bros,  are  seeking  changes.  They  are  climbing  new 
heights,  but  quality  leads  the  way  and  provides  the  yardstick  by 
which  progress  is  determined. 

During  what  is  more  than  a  half  century  of  good  business, 

Rogers  Bros,  have  witnessed  revolutionary  changes  and  have 
matched  Progress,  step  for  step,  but  have  made  no  departure  from 
principles  of  quality  which  were  originally  erected.  An  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  best  has  been  the  object  and  it  will  ever  remain  so. 

Rogers  Bros.’ quality  of  1931  is  not  different  from  Rogers  Bros.’  Rogm  Stringlesa  Refugee 

quality  of  1876.  **Blood  Tells.  ” — 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  COMPANY 

Breeders  -  Growers 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE — 175  H.  P.  Triple  Return  Boiler;  15,  20  and 
25  H.  P.  Steam  Engines,  Ayars  Rotary  Fillers  and 
Universal  Filler  for  tomatoes  and  string  beans;  Link 
Belt  Peeling  Table  for  74  operators;  Closed  Retorts; 
Process  Racks;  Knapp  Labelling  Machine  for  No.  2 
cans;  Gravity  Conveyor;  Monitor-Thomas  Scald er; 
Anderson  Barngrover  Cooker  for  2’s,  2J’s  and  3’s; 
and  Hawkins  Hoist. 

Scott  &  Daly,  Inc. ,  Dover,  Del. 


WANTED — By  a  man  at  present  employed,  a  position  either  in 
the  manufacturing  or  sales  department  of  the  canning  trade, 
or  in  the  machinery  and  supply  department  of  the  industry;  has 
large  acquaintance  with  wholesale  grocers,  chain  stores  and 
canners;  has  attained  results  in  all  lines  of  the  business.  Re¬ 
ferences. 

Address  Box  B-1827  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  — By  capable  man  of  20  years  experience 
packing  a  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  also  a  machinist  and 
builder.  Will  consider  most  any  kind  of  proposition. 

Address  Box  B-1828  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 


SALESMAN  WANTED — To  call  on  jobbing  trade,  Central,  South¬ 
ern  and  Eastern  territories,  selling  catsup  and  other  condiments 
in  carloads.  Good  position  for  man  of  high  ability. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  605,  Marion,  Ind. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— Young  woman  with  twelve  years  practi¬ 
cal  experience  in  field  brokerage  business  is  open  for  position  of 
responsibility.  Capable  of  assuming  executive  duties,  including 
management  and  handling  correspondence.  Have  thorough 
knowledge  of  judging  quality  of  canned  vegetables  and  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  both  buying  and  selling. 

Address  Box  B.1&20  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  As  Manager,  Superintendent  or  other  res¬ 
ponsible  position  by  young  man,  experienced  in  handling  a  full 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  tomato  products,  pulp,  catsup, 
jams  and  jellies. 

Address  Box  B-1824  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  man,  thirty  years  old  with  experience 
in  canning  of  corn  and  tomatoes;  college  graduate  in  agriculture. 
Address  Box  B-1826  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

GEAR,  SPROCKETS,  TRANSMISSION 

Service  to  machinery  manufacturers  and 
the  canning  industry. 

We  maintain  a  large  assortment  of  stock  gears 
and  are  equipped  to  furnish  sprockets,  gears, 
and  silent  gears  on  short  notice. 

SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY 

Manufacturera  of  Industrial  Gears. 

801  E.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

22S  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

•  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1S27;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928;, 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 
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Weber  Apple  Filler 

The  newest  member  of  the  “Peer¬ 
less”  family — now  made  in  the 
Sprague-Sells  plant  at  Bu£FalO)  New 
York. 

The  last  word  in  Apple  Fillers,  fill¬ 
ing  sliced  or  quartered  apples  into 
No.  10  cans  at  25  cans  per  minute 


maximum. 


Weight  of  fill  may  be  regulated  to 
an  ounce  by  a  quick  and  simple  adjust¬ 
ment.  A  No-Can-No-Fill  device  pre¬ 
vents  loss  of  fruit. 

Write  us  today  for  complete  details. 
Just  clip,  fill  in  and  mail  the  attached 
coupon  to: 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  III. 


Sprague>SeIIs  Corporation 
308  W.  Washington  St. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  us  full  particulars  and  price  of  your  Weber 
Apple  Filler. 


If  you  did  not  use  a  Hydro 
Geared  Grader  this  year 
you  will  not  get  as  much  for 
your  pack  as  you  should. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
a  list  of  users.  It  will  pay 
you  to  talk  to  them. 


The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Fatapsco  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Address . 


^Artistic 

lAjreLS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 
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THE  1931  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  list  of  the  cannere  of  the  United  States,  compiled  hy  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  smd  such  other  reliable  data.  22nd  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given. 

Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at 
$2.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the 
canning  industry.  Cef  your  order  in  early 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personal  Checks  Accepted 


Adhesive  Specialists 


If  you  have  any  unusually  different  problems  in  connection  with  labeling 
or  sealing,  consult  our  specialists.  They  will  recommend  the  best  adhesive  for  the  purpose, 
or  compound  one  especially  suited  to  your  needs. 

Types  and  grades  suited  to  all  operations  in  the  canning  industry  — for  tin,  glass,  hbreboard, 
etc.  Ask  for  details,  prices,  and  samples. 


Adhecive  SuecialiatB 


The  F.  G.  Findley  Co. 


Milwaukee.  Wit. 


••HEINZ"  HAND  MADE 


Cheaper  Tomato  Baskets 

Three  Baskets  -  Three  Prices 

We  are  now  making  the  three  following  types 

of  I  Baskets. 

1.  Out  famous  "Heinz”  hand  made,  heavy  hoop 
basket  with  6  cross  braces. 

2.  Machine  made,  heavy  top  hoop,  galvanized 
metal,  non-rust  hoop  at  bottom. 

3.  Machine  made  basket  with  flat  wood  veneer 
hoops. 

We  are  the  largest  basket  manufacturers  in  the  U.  S. 

and  our  quality  is  nationally  known. 

Write  for  samples,  literature  and  prices. 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co  ,  Inc . 

Portsmouth,  Virginia. 


MACHINE  MADE 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manufactarere  of 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER  ^ 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  single  or  double  out 

THE  MORRAL  UBELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 

It  uill  pay  you  to  write  at  once  jot  PA  TENTED 

our  prices  and  further  particulars. 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 

BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


September  21,  1931 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date, 

Baltimore  fierures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  fHarry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  "N.  Y'.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


Balto.  N.Y. 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

3.76 

Peeled,  No,  2% . 

3.60 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

4.76 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

3.25 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

3.25 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  2% . 

3.50 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.85 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

3.40 

3.10 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.80 

2.70 

BAKED  BEANS* 

.46 

.60 

16  oz . 

.62% 

No.  2% 
No.  10  . 


BEANSt 

StrinKless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2. 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No,  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No,  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No,  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


1.26 

3.35 


.65  .65 

3.00  3.25 

.90  . 

.76  . 

3.76  _ 

.90  . 

4.26  . 


LIMA  BEANS$  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  1.76 

No.  10  .  9.00 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.45 

No.  10  .  8.00 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1.10 

No.  10  .  6.00 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . . . 90 

No.  10  .  6.00 

Soaked,  No.  2 . . . - . 77 


1.60 


BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.86 

Whole,  No.  2 .  1.16  . 

Whole,  No.  3 .  1.26  . 

Tut.  No.  2 . 80  1.20 

Cut,  No.  10 . 2.86  . 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3,76  4.00 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.90  . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . . . 70  1.06 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 65  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.25  . 


CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2. 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

ShoepcK,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Stardard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 

Split,  No.  10 . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  4  F'ancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  5  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  4  Elarly  June,  ls...........„.. 

No.  1  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  4  Stds,  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . . 

No.  3 . 

No.  10  . 


1.00 

1.06 


96 

.87%  .80 
.82% . 


.90  .80 

.80  . 

.76  .90 
4.00  4.50 


.90 

3.00 


.82%. 


4.26 

1.06 

6.00 


1.10  1.46 


.72% . 

.  1.90 

.  1.60 

.  1.40 

.  1.25 


1.16 

1.00 

.90 

1.10 

.82%  1.10 

6.00 

4.76 

5.50 

4.60 

5.00 

.86 

1.00 

3.00 

. 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 


Standard.  No.  2 . 65 

No.  2%  . 80  .76 

No.  3  . 85  .90 

No.  10  .  2.66  2.76 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  .70 

No.  2% . 96  1.10 

No.  3  .  1.06 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  .  1.30  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas. 

No.  2  .  1.05  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.20  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 

No.  2%  .  1.07%  1.07% 

No.  3  .  1.15  1.20 

No.  10  .  3.76  3.60 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 45  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 40  .40 

No.  2  . .80  _ 

F.  O.  B.  County . 75  . 

No.  3  .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00  . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.00  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 40  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 37% . 

No.  2  . 67%  .62% 

F.  O.  B.  County . 66  . 

No.  3  . 97% . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 96  .87% 

No.  10  .  3.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.75  2.76 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No,  1,  Whole  Stock . 35  .35 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.00  2.25 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 32% . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.00  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . ........ 

Michigan,  No.  10 . .  . . . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  3.75 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  2.60  . 

Pa.,  No.  3 .  1.25  . 

No.  10,  solid  pack .  ,3..50  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.60  1.60 

Choice,  No.  2\'., .  1.80  1.70 

Fancy,  No.  _..~~ 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard.  No.  2 .  1.35  1.50 

No.  3  _  _  _ 

No.  10,  water .  4.00  . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 .  1.70 

No.  10  . 5.36  6.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . .  1.75  . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.26  . 

California'  Standard,  2% .  2.40  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.26 

Fancy.  No.  2% .  2.60 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . 66  . 

No.  2  .  1.36  1.30 

No.  5 .  4.10  4.26 

No.  1  Juice . 85  . 

No.  5  Juice .  4.00  . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  1.06  . 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  1.60  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  2.40  1.76 

Fancy  . '. .  2.16 

Choice  .  2.76  1.96 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.60  ....... 


CANNED  FRUITS— C:ontinued 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard.  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 _ _ _ 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  No.  2% . 

Sliced  Standard  No.  2% . 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10......... _ _ 

RASPBERRIES* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


1.40  1.60 

1.66  1.65 

.  2.10 

.90  . 


4.26 


1.80  1.90 

1.66  1.70 

1.80  1.90 

.  1.40 

.  1.75 


7.50 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . .  _...... 

Rad,  Water.  No.  2 . .  ........  ... 

Black.  Syrup,  No.  2.._ . .  2.00  ». 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . „.... _  ......  „ 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . . . .  ........  ... 


STRAWBERRIES* 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 86 

Preserved,  No.  2 . .  1.70 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 95 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.90 


Standard  Water,  No.  10 _ _ 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 


Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.75 

No.  10s  .  11.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz.  . 76  . 

17  oz .  1.00  . 

19  oz . . .  1.10  ...... 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  3.26 

i4-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . . .  1.60 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.00  . 

5  oz .  1.10  1.20 

8  oz .  2,00  ....„„ 

10  oz .  2.20  2.40 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.25  . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 2.50  2.50 

Flat,  No,  % .  1.70  2.20 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.85  . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 76  .92% 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 92% . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.40  . 

Flat,  No.  % . 75  . 

Chums,  Tall . 87%  .87% 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  2.00  . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1  .  1.40  . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.60  . 

SARDINESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  *3.25 

%  Oil,  Decorated,  Keys .  *3.70 

%  Oil,  Tomarto,  Carton .  *4.10 

%  Oil,  carton .  *4.10 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  '*3.20 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  *2,90 

California  Oval,  No.  1 .  3,35  i*3.25 

TUNA  FISHg  (Celifornia).  per  case 

White,  %8  .  8.60 

White,  Is  . .  13.00 

Blue  Fin,  % .  6.75 

Blue  Fin,  Is .  12.50 

Striped,  %  .  3.35  . 

Striped,  %8  .  4.75  6.25 

Striped,  Is  .  8.76  11.50 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy .  4.90  . 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy .  7,80  6.60 

Yellow,  Is  . 14.60  12.60 
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HEEKIN  cans  go  north-south-east-west,  with 
excellent  rail  and  river  shipping  facilities.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  the  center  of  a  great  agricultural  country 
Heekin  cans  and  Heekin  service  are  preferred  by 
canners  who  have  been  depending  upon  Heekin 
Cans  for  years.  Canners  are  welcome  in  the  Heekin 
factories  whenever  they  are  in  Cincinnati.  See  the 
heavy  tinplate  landed  in  huge  barges  at  the  Heekin 
River-RaU  Terminal.  Then  see  the  cans  themselves 
made  in  Heekin' s  two  huge  factories.  Come  in — 
any  time. 
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THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1931 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Looks  Like  a  Definite  Buying  Movement  Has  Set  In — 
Canners  Must  Protect  Themselves  and  Get  the  Prices. 
Utah  the  One  Exception  in  a  Good 
Tomato  Yield. 

WATCH  YOUR  STEP — Buying  is  on  with  a  ven¬ 
geance  ;  the  buyers  realize  that  they  have  been 
caught  short  by  short  packs,  and  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  get  a  fair  supply  of  goods  before  prices  get  away 
from  them.  Turn  back  and  read  the  editorial  in  this 
issue,  and  be  guided  accordingly. 

For  this  reason  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  over  again 
here  the  probabilities  of  the  canned  foods  market  in 
the  very  near  future.  But  remember  that  it  is  in  the 
development  of  these  probabilities  that  you  will  make 
money  or  lose  it.  The  value  of  a  market  report  is  not 
in  the  quotation  of  prices  that  have  been  paid  the  past 
week,  but  in  the  probable  action  of  the  market,  and 
the  trend  which  prices  are  likely  to  take.  And  if  you 
understand  that  you  will  be  in  position  to  profit.  Just 
let  us  say  once  more:  the  buyers  are  empty  of  goods, 
they  must  have  canned  foods,  and  there  are  not  enough 
in  sight  to  go  around.  With  that  we  are  going  to  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  changing  prices. 

String  Beans — The  market  is  steadying  without 
change  in  prices  this  week,  but  with  a  full  realization 
that  the  supply  is  low  and  prices  tending  upwards. 

Lima  Beans — Are  unchanged  this  week  also,  for  no 
reason  that  anyone  can  explain.  They  are  worth  much 
more  than  now  asked  for  them,  and  they  will  bring  it, 
and  that  soon.  Tiny  Green  are  quoted  at  $1.75,  if  any¬ 
body  can  find  any.  Medium  green  are  $1.45,  green  and 
white  $1.10,  with  10s  of  that  kind  quoted  at  $6. 

Beets — Are  unchanged  and  rather  weak,  with  low 
quotations  from  various  sections,  evidently  to  raise 
money  for  other  purposes. 


Carrots — Standard  diced  No.  2s  have  advanced  to 
65  cents. 

Corn — Despite  definite  knowledge  that  the  corn 
pack  has  turned  out  disappointingly  to  most  corn  can¬ 
ners  (we  speak  here  of  personal  experiences  in  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  year’s  packing),  the  market  is  weak. 
Extra  standard  Shoepeg  is  quoted  down  to  87V2C,  with 
standard  at  82i^c.  Fancy  crushed  corn  continues  to 
be  quoted  at  90c;  extra  standard  at  80c,  and  standard 
at  75c,  with  some  shading  showing.  Undoubtedly,’  the 
money  stringency  is  to  blame  for  this  condition,  and 
it  will  pass  as  soon  as  the  most  urgent  needs  have  been 
filled.  The  buyers  need  corn,  and  they  will  continue  to 
buy. 

Mixed  Vegetables — The  No.  10  size  have  gone  off 
slightly  this  week,  and  are  now  quoted  at  $4.25  instead 
of  the  previous  $4.50. 

Peas — Prices  on  peas  are  stiffening  up  all  along  the 
line.  Buying  of  this  item  has  been  on  an  increasing 
scale  ever  since  the  fact  became  known  that  the  pack 
was  very  short.  The  buyers  have  covered  immediate 
wants,  but  they  are  worried  how  to  care  for  the  heavy 
demands  of  winter.  The  grades  of  peas  most  wanted 
are  not  to  be  had,  and  more  and  more  canners  are 
pricing  their  holdings  higher.  No.  1  Alaskas  are 
quoted  here  at  $1.15;  2s  at  $1.00;  3s  at  90c;  4s  at 
82  (4c,  as  an  evidence  of  today’s  market. 

Pumpkin — Remains  unchanged  in  the  smaller  sizes, 
but  10s  have  been  advanced  from  $2.75  to  $3.00.  There 
is  a  good  crop  of  pumpkin,  it  is  understood,  but  the 
selling  is  so  slow  that  canners  are  not  inclined  to  stock 
it,  and  they  are  right.  When  the  orders  come  to  hand 
is  time  enough  to  pack  it.  And  in  that  case  the  prices 
ought  to  show  profit. 

Sauer  Kraut — Is  on  the  up  and  up.  The  cabbage 
crop  for  kraut  is  short,  and  the  determination  of  the 
canners  is  to  pack  only  as  thej’^  can  see  a  market.  In 
other  words,  they  are  going  to  pack  orders,  and  then 
go  very  slowly.  No.  21/08  are  quoted  at  80c,  3s  at  85c 
and  10s  at  $2.55.  Some  sections  hold  prices  well  above 
these. 

Spinach — No.  3s  have  advanced  to  $1.05,  and  this 
,  item  should  be  very  strong.  The  supply  is  not  up  to  re- 
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quirements,  and  only  a  small  amount  can  be  added  by 
the  fall  pack. 

Succotash — Remains  unchanged  this  week,  but  due 
to  the  shortness  of  lima  beans,  and  likewise  corn,  the 
market  may  be  expected  to  advance.  Action  in  this 
item  will  be  seen  as  the  weather  cools  off  and  the  green 
stuff  fades  out  of  the  market. 

Sweet  Potatoes  —  No.  2V2S  have  advanced  to 
$1,071/0,  No.  3s  to  $1.15  and  10s  remain  unchanged  at 
$3.75.  "  This  is  another  item  on  which  the  orders  will 
have  to  be  forthcoming  or  the  canners  will  not  put 
money  into  them.  And  that  is  the  right  move. 

Tomatoes — The  season  is  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  many,  and  it  now  looks  as  if 
the  pack  would  be  disappointingly  small.  On  top  of 
a  heavily  cut  acreage,  and  the  dropping  out  of  a  vast 
number  who  usually  can  tomatoes,  the  crop  has  proved 
poor.  It  has  been  poor  in  yield,  as  our  crop  reports 
plainly  show,  but  poor,  in  quality  also. 

So  far  we  have  heard  just  one  exception  to  the  poor 
tomato  crop  yield  and  prospects  for  a  pack,  and  that 
comes  from  Utah.  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Herrington,  of  the 
Utah  Canning  Company,  Ogden,  Utah,  and  a  man  who 
is  always  well  informed  and  thoroughly  reliable  in  all 
he  says,  wrote  us  under  date  of  September  15th,  and  it 
is  the  first  bright  report  we  have  seen : 

Ogden,  Utah,  September  15  ,1931. 

“The  tomato  packing  season  is  progressing  very 
nicely  in  Utah.  The  week  just  past  and  this  week 
will  see  the  pack  over  in  Utah.  Never  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  industry  have  we  had  such  a  wonderful 
quality  in  the  raw  products  as  this  year.  Several 
things  have  contributed  to  this. 

First.  The  18  companies  with  41  plants  in  Utah, 
constituting  100  per  cent,  have  purchased  all  their 
tomatoes  under  the  Federal  Grading  System, 
which  shows  70  per  cent  No.  1  grade,  25  per  cent 
No.  2s. 

Second.  The  large  per  cent  of  Stone  tomatoes 
grown,  which  has  been  a  big  factor  in  quality. 
Third.  The  weather  has  been  ideal  for  harvesting 
tomatoes.  No  rain,  no  cracked  tomatoes  and  no 
frost,  therefore,  no  off-colored  tomatoes,  with  no 
glut  of  raw  product  and  a  practical  clean-up  daily. 
Utah  will  pack  from  three-quarters  to  a  million 
cases  in  1931." 

Editor’s  Note:  Last  year,  a  good  one  there,  Utah 
packed  788,309  cases. 

Well,  they  will  need  all  they  can  get  out  there  to 
supply  local  demands,  because  California  is  producing 
but  one-third  of  a  normal  pack,  using  much  of  its  crop 
for  tomato  j  uice,  and  is  not  anxious  to  pack  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  canned  tomatoes  at  the  prices. 

Fruits — California  apricots  are  quoted  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  at  lower  prices,  and  they  are  clearing  up  the  carry¬ 
over  and  the  pack  of  this  year  in  good  shape. 

The  red  sour  cherry  market  is  in  an  upset  condition, 
with  a  wide  range  of  prices  on  No.  10s,  especially,  being 
heard.  The  blame  is  being  placed  upon  the!  Farm 
Board-owned  canneries,  and  their  disturbing  methods 
of  doing*  business.  Pacific  Coast  sweet  cherries  are  in 
good  position. 

California  peaches  are  quoted  on  this  market  at 
lower  prices,  and  there  are  rumors  of  cut  prices  from 
the  cost  on  theni  to  move  old  stocks.  The  pack  there 


is  in  hand,  but  the  country  has  had  such  a  deluge  of 
fresh  fruits  that  the  canned  are  suffering  at  present. 
It  will  improve. 

Fruit  salad  is  also  quoted  at  lower  prices  in  this 
market. 

Fish — There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  activity  in  the 
salmon  market,  recent  prices  having  been  found  satis¬ 
factory,  and  trading  has  been  of  good  volume.  Tuna  is 
quoted  lower  in  this  market. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  "NEW  YORK  STATER." 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Tomatoes  Gaining — Prices  on  California  Tomatoes — 
Opening  Prices  on  Apples — Peas  Advancing — Salmon 
Prices  Firm — Fruits  Continue  Irregular — State  Corn 
Canners  Refuse  Concessions 

New  York,  September  17,  1931. 

OMATOES  FIRMER — ^Despite  a  bearish  devel¬ 
opment,  prices  of  Tri-State  packs  were  largely 
unchanged  with  the  exception  of  tomatoes,  which 
were  slightly  firmer.  As  yet  no  concrete  example  of 
forced  sales  caused  by  tight  credit  following  the  failure 
of  the  Southern  banks  has  appeared  in  the  local  mar¬ 
ket,  but  bearish  buyers  are  using  the  possibility  as  an 
opening  to  shade  prices. 

The  general  market  list  price  was  unchanged,  with 
but  minor  price  variations  noted  during  the  week. 
Opening  prices  on  California  tomatoes  and  New  York 
State  apples  were  low,  with  several  Pacific  Coast  pack¬ 
ers  holding  that  they  could  not  pack  at  the  level  set  by 
one  large  factor  who  posted  his  quotes  here  during  the 
week. 

Prices  on  new  pack  California  tomatoes  and  tomato 
sauce  posted  were  slightly  higher  than  prevailing  spot 
prices.  Prices  follow: 


78 — 8-oz.  Spanish  style  tomato  sauce . $0.42V^ 

72— -8-oz.  Tomato  hot  sauce . 35 

48 — 1  T.  Solid  pack  tomatoes . 86 

24 — 2  T.  Solid  pack  tomatoes .  1.10 

24 — 2*4  T.  Solid  pack  tomatoes .  1.45 

6 — 10s  Solid  pack  tomatoes .  4.75 

48 — 1  T.  Standard  tomatoes,  with  puree . 60 

24 — 2  T.  Standard  tomatoes,  with  puree . 76 

24 — 2*/2  T.  Standard  tomatoes,  with  puree . 90 

6 — 10s  Standard  tomatoes,  with  puree .  3.10 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco  dock. 


These  opening  prices  are  low,  and,  barring  unfore¬ 
seen  events,  it  doesn’t  look  as  though  prices  on  this 
I^k  will  go  much  below  these  figures,  the  trade  be¬ 
lieves. 

Coast  spot  tomatoes  are  firmer,  although  there  are 
still  a  few  canners  offering  standard  2i/^s  at  85c  coast. 

Apples — Opening  prices  named  by  New  York  State 
packers  during  the  week  were  low,  although  but  few 
packers  have  named  their  prices  as  yet.  The  trend, 
however,  was  definitely  lower,  and  prices  slid  off  on 
selling  pressure  following  attempts  of  New  York  State 
canners  to  meet  price  competition  from  Pennsylvania 
factors. 

Peas — New  York  State  canners  are  asking  higher 
prices  for  their  stocks,  this  move  reflecting  the  strong 
technical  position  held  in  the  market  by  this  pack.  Top 
grades  of  sweets  are  in  demand  and  prices  show  indi¬ 
cations  of  working  into  higher  ground  within  a  short 
time.  Prices  of  all  grades  in  the  New  York  State  pack 
are  strengthening.  Western  fancy  grades  are  also 
firming,  with  prices  slightly  firmer. 
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Beans — The  price  situation  continues!  to  be  confused 
with  but  a  few  upstate  canners  making  public  any 
formal  price  lists,  although  prices  on  the  whole  are 
easier.  Further  sales  pressure  from  Tri-State  canners 
has  caused  continued  easiness  in  the  New  York  State 
pack.  However,  many  canners  upstate  are  holding  for 
better  prices,  and  selling  purely  on  a  trading  basis  at 
the  present  time. 

Salmon — Showed  little  change  during  the  week. 
Consigned  stocks  of  reds  and  pinks  arrived  with  prices 
holding  firm.  News  of  the  short  pack  in  Puget  Sound 
sockeye  caused  slight  improvement  in  demand  for  both 
sockeyes  and  Columbia  River  chinook.  Covering  by 
several  large  buyers  of  their  needs  in  the  latter  items 
brought  sales  to  a  moderately  large  volume. 

Fruits — Continued  irregular  and  dull,  with  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  several  major  factors  in  announcing  further 
price  concessions  resulting  in  prices  easing  off. 

With  the  metropolitan  district  and  the  country  at 
large  still  flooded  with  cheap  fresh  peaches,  canned 
peaches  have  softened  with  prices  irregularly  lower. 
Price  concessions  on  this  pack  have  brought  new  pack 
quotes  down  very  low. 

Corn — Is  being  held  in  firm  hands  by  New  York 
State  packers,  who  refuse  to  permit  any  concessions, 
preferring  to  hold  their  pack  until  the  market  im¬ 
proves.  However,  under  the  effect  of  a  few  liquidation 
sales,  Maine  prices  slid  off  slightly  and  the  general 
price  tone  in  this  state  is  easy. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Canned  Foods  Buying  Deferred  Owing  to  General  De¬ 
pressed  Condition — Tomatoes  Steady — A  Little  Weak¬ 
ness  in  Com — Some  Eagerness  Apparent  in  Peas. 

September  17,  1931. 

HE  MARKET — The  general  battened-out  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  in  the  stock  markets  and  else¬ 
where  seems  to  have  permeated  wholesale  grocery 
circles  thus  far  this  month;  and  seasonable  canned 
foods  buying  is  being  deferred  all  possible.  This  ought 
to  mean  the  piling  up  of  a  lot  of  potential  buying  capac¬ 
ity  later  on  assuming  that  consumption  is  going  to 
match  that  which  prevailed  last  year. 

Brokers  comment  that  their  buyer  friends  are  pass¬ 
ing  up  a  series  of  extraordinary  values  being  now  of¬ 
fered  ;  the  general  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  continues 
to  entirely  becloud  any  buying  tendencies  right  now. 

Tomatoes — Steady,  with  increasing  production  coun¬ 
terbalanced  with  much  improved  demand.  This  applies 
on  both  Eastern  and  Midwestern  packs.  It  now  remains 
to  see  what  will  happen  next  based  on  prospects  of 
slackened  demand  as  against  slackened  or  cessation  of 
production. 

Meanwhile  prices  continue  quite  unchanged  from  a 
week  ago  which  basis  anybody  will  agree  is  certainly 
cheap  enough  to  satisfy  any  fair-minded  merchandiser. 

Corn  —  There  was  a  little  weakness  in  prices  on 
cheaper  com  right  at  the  turn  of  the  month  but  there 
have  been  some  rather  large  lots  sold  recently  and  a 
better  spirit  rules.  Some  buyers  seem  to  feel  that  too 
much  fancy  corn  is  being  produced  in  comparison  to 
the  buying  inclinations  likely  to  prevail  this  next  year ; 


on  the  other  hand  the  extraordinary  low  prices  now 
possible  will  no  doubt  stimulate  consumption  greatly. 

We  are  told  that  some  of  the  biggest  chains  are  plan¬ 
ning  on  some  vigorous  drives  on  some  good  grades  of 
corn  which  they  are  picking  up  now  at  bargain  prices. 

Peas — A  little  easiness  apparent  from  some  few  sel¬ 
lers;  nothing  beyond  a  21/2C  dozen  fluctuation  here  and 
there ;  but  apparently  a  little  banking  pressure  on  the 
first  90-day  renewals  of  collateral  loans  following  the 
pack.  Lots  of  little  country  bankers  (and  even  poorly 
posted  big  city  bankers),  who  do  not  understand  the 
new  canned  foods  distribution  necessities  begin  to  get 
unduly  nervous  when  they  do  not  see  the  cannery  ware¬ 
houses  emptying  themselves  as  fast  as  the  stuff  can 
be  loaded  out.  Finance  people  must  realize  that  it  is 
an  all  year  pull  for  the  canner  and  he  must  be  financed 
accordingly. 

California  Fruit  —  Local  demand  momentarily  sub¬ 
normal  ;  every  retailer  in  the  territory  has  been 
swamped  with  most  attractive  values  on  fresh  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  especially  peaches,  and  such  goods  are  get¬ 
ting  all  the  attention. 

Meanwhile  reports  from  the  coast  indicate  a  grow¬ 
ing  reassurance  among  sellers  that  there  will  be  a  place 
for  everything  they  will  have  produced  and  thev  are 
not  worrying. 

When  the  public  gets  ready  to  turn  a  kindly  ear  to 
the  subject  there  are  some  wonderful  fruit  values 
awaiting  a  very  vigorous  consumption. 

Salmon — A  feeling  of  restored  confidence  is  grad¬ 
ually  coming  back  after  the  anti-climax  on  coast  prices 
witnessed  a  few  weeks  ago.  Buyers  feel  that  with  a 
fair  normal  pack  on  most  grades  there  is  no  reason  to 
overload  now,  although  it  is  admitted  that  No.  1  pinks 
at  85c  coast  represents  a  fine  food  value  which  can 
hardly  last  indefinitely. 

Milk  —  Production  continues  to  lessen;  farmers  in 
Wisconsin  got  another  advance  on  raw  milk  recently, 
and  it  would  seem  that  milk  is  now  fairly  on  the  up¬ 
grade  until  next  spring.  Meanwhile  canners  have  not 
done  much  price  changing,  content  to  work  along  on 
a  dollar  swapping  basis  for  the  present. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  there  will  be  no  heavy  ad¬ 
vance  stocks  of  milk  canned  up;  finance  people  will 
not  permit  it  in  view'  of  the  unfortunate  price  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  final  disposal  of  some  old 
stocks  this  past  summer.  So  we  may  look  for  a  market 
quickly  responsive  to  raw  milk  levels  for  some  months 
to  come. 


OZARK  MARKET 

By  "OZARKO." 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  T rade." 


Some  Factories  Have  Closed  Dowm  Because  of  Poor 
Quality,  Due  to  Unusually  Hot  Weather — Majority  of 
Canners  Not  Willing  to  Market  Tomatoes  at  Present 
Low  Prices — Quality  of  Fall  Bean  Pack  Is  Excellent. 

Apple  Crop  Will  Be  Quite  Large  Throughout 
Southwest  Missouri. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  September  17,  1931. 
EATHER — Unusually  hot  weather  has  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  Ozarks  during  the  past 
week,  and  continues  to  prevail  during  the  day 
time.  Canners  report  that  the  high  temperature  has 
been  very  damaging  to  the  tomatoes  on  the  vines 
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which  were  nearing  the  ripening  stage,  and  consider¬ 
able  fruit  has  gone  to  waste.  In  a  few  localities  where 
factories  are  located  canners  closed  down  their  fac¬ 
tories  temporarily,  as  the  quality  of  the  tomatoes  being 
delivered  was  such  that  the  canners  refused  to  under¬ 
take  to  pack  U.  S.  standards  from  this  fruit.  If  the 
present  hot  weather  continues,  there  will  be  further 
damage  to  the  tomato  crop,  which  will  result  in  a 
shorter  pack  of  canned  tomatoes  than  canners  gener¬ 
ally  have  been  expecting. 

Sales  Spot  Tomatoes — There  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  cars  sold,  but  most  sales  have 
been  made  for  account  of  canners  who  were  urgently 
in  need  of  quick  ready  cash,  and  such  sales  consisted 
principally  of  No.  303  tins,l  6  oz.,  at  55c  to  57V^c,  No. 

2  standards  in  some  instances  as  low  as  60c,  and  as 
high  as  621/2C  to  65c.  The  two  sizes  mentioned  are  the 
sizes  that  have  been  generally  packed  in  the  district 
up  to  this  time.  As  a  rule,  canners  in  the  Ozarks  don’t 
pack  any  tomatoes  in  No.  2y2  and  No.  10  cans  until 
late  in  September. 

Today’s  Tomato  Prices — It  is  possible  to  find  canners 
in  the  Ozarks  today  that  are  in  urgent  need  of  quick 
ready  cash  who  would  confirm  sales  on  a  few  cars  for 
immediate  shipment,  No.  1  standards,  10  oz.,  40c  to 
421/2C;  No.  303  tins,  16  oz.,  55c  to  57V^c;  No.  2  stand¬ 
ards,  possibly  as  low  as  60c,  but  this  size  held  generally 
at  62y2C  to  65c;  214  standards  are  held  at  90c,  and 
No.  10  standards,  $3.25.  On  these  last  two  mentioned 
sizes  the  pack  will  likely  be  limited  to  fill  orders  that 
have  been  confirmed,  and  we  have  every  assurance  that 
there  will  not  be  enough  tomatoes  packed  in  No.  10 
cans  in  the  Ozarks  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade. 
We  find  just  a  few  canners  who  seem  willing  to  pack 
some  tomatoes  in  No.  300  tins,  contents  I41/2  ozs.,  but 
the  pack  in  this  size  can  will  be,  generally  speaking, 
limited  to  fill  orders  that  are  confirmed  from  time  to 
time,  with  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  canners  gen¬ 
erally  to  pack  any  surplus  or  later  business. 

Packing  to  Date — There  are  canners  in  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  tomato  packing  section  of  the  Ozarks  that  have 
found  it  possible  to  make  an  occasional  full  day  run, 
but  we  have  no  definite  information  as  yet  of  any  can- 
ner  in  Missouri  making  full  day  runs  This  means  that 
the  pack  of  tomatoes  up  to  this  time  has  been  made 
in  part  day  runs  just  three  or  four  times  during  last 
week  and  the  week  before,  and  part  day  runs  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  rule  during  the  present  week. 

Short  Tomato  Pack — There  is  absolutely  no  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  pack  in  the  Ozarks  running  very  short 
this  year,  but  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time  under  ex¬ 
isting  conditions  to  tell  just  how  short  the  pack  is 
going  to  be.  However,  we  are  safe  to  state  here  for 
the  information  of  the  readers  of  this  market  letter 
that  the  pack  will  be  shorter  than  the  Government  es- 
timate. _ 

Higher  Market  Prices  Assured — The  majority  of 
canners  in  the  Ozarks  are  not  willing  to  market  their 
tomatoes  at  the  prices  at  which  they  can  be  sold  or  at 
the  present  time,  for  these  canners  have  every  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  there  will 
be  a  sharp  advance  in  tomato  prices,  not  only  in  the 
Ozarks,  but  in  other  tomato  packing  states.  Ex¬ 
perienced  canners  recall  the  sharp  advance  that  took 
place  in  the  price  on  tomatoes  in  September  of  1928, 
and  the  continued  advance  in  prices  in  the  months  fol¬ 
lowing  September,  and  the  abnormal  high  prices  that 
ruled  on  spot  tomatoes  at  the  opening  of  business  in 
1929.  Canners  generally  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 


that  jobbing  grocers  are  only  buying  canned  tomatoes 
in  a  limited  way  to  meet  the  immediate  trade  demands, 
and  these  jobbing  grocers  are  not  making  any  prepa¬ 
rations  to  store  away  a  supply  of  tomatoes  for  the 
business  that  will  come  a  few  months  hence.  As  we 
see  the  situation,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  niggardly 
buying  of  canned  tomatoes  by  jobbing  grocers  will 
bring  about  a  favorable  market  condition,  and  in  the 
end  work  out  to  the  financial  interest  of  the  tomato 
canners.  Unless  we  are  badly  mistaken  in  our  opinion 
of  the  tomato  market  situation,  it  will  not  surprise  us 
in  the  least  to  see  a  stampede  on  the  part  of  carload 
buyers  of  canned  tomatoes  within  the  next  30  days 
that  will  result  in  a  rapid  advance  in  prices  on  toma¬ 
toes  in  cans  of  all  sizes.  Without  question  of  doubt, 
the  canners  in  the  Ozarks  will  not  pack  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  of  tomatoee  this  year  to  supply  the  regular 
customers  who  draw  all  their  canned  tomatoes  from 
the  Ozarks  packing  district 

Quality — Canners  in  the  Ozarks  are  certainly  striv¬ 
ing  hard  to  put  up  a  pack  of  tomatoes  this  season  that 
will  meet  with  the  requirements  set  out  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the  efforts  of  this 
department  to  enforce  the  Federal  Pure  Food  Laws  as 
amended  to  date.  If  any  of  our  canners  fail  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  object,  it  will  not  be  for  the  want  of  proper 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  canners. 

Fall  Beans — ^The  canners  in  the  Ozarks  who  are 
packing  some  fall  beans  now  are  putting  up  an  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  and  these  canners  don’t  seem  especially 
anxious  to  market  their  limited  pack  to  the  present 
time  in  competition  with  prices  at  which  cut  green 
beans  are  being  offered  from  some  of  the  canning  dis¬ 
tricts.  An  excellent  quality,  however,  of  No.  2  stand¬ 
ards  can  be  bought  in  the  Ozarks  today  at  75c  per 
dozen,  and  No.  10  standards  as  low  as  $3.75.  Only  a 
few  canners  in  the  district  will  be  prepared  to  confirm 
sales  on  cars  of  beans  for  straight  car  shipment.  Most 
sales  of  beans  will  be  made  for  shipment  in  mixed  cars 
with  tomatoes. 

Fall  Greens — A  little  later  on  there  will  bq  a  limited 
pack  of  mustard  and  turnip  greens.  Buyers  in  Southern 
States  will  buy  more  or  less  greens  in  cars  of  tomatoes 
that  will  go  out  in  the  late  months  of  this  year. 

Canned  Apples — ^We  have  not  heard  of  any  canners 
starting  in  the  packing  of  No.  10  standard  apples,  but 
the  packing  of  apples  will  start  before  long,  and  will 
probably  be  confined  to  No.  10  cans,  standard  grade, 
from  late  fall  and  early  winter  varieties.  Canners 
state  unless  they  can  find  sales  for  these  apples  at 
$3.00  factory  points  they  will  not  pack  any  surplus, 
but  confine  their  pack  to  orders  already  confirmed. 

Peaches — ^We  don’t  think  there  is  any  canning  of 
peaches  going  on  now  in  the  Ozarks,  as  the  crop  of  free¬ 
stone  peaches  has  all  been  marketed.  Fresh  clingstone 
peaches  are  still  obtainable  in  the  Ozarks  from  late 
varieties  at  from  75c  to  $1.00  per  bushel  basket. 

Grapes — Carload  shipments  of  Concord  grapes  con¬ 
tinue  to  move  from  the  Ozarks,  and  the  quality  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  but  the  prices  obtained  are  ruling  extremely 
low,  about  10c  to  12c  per  6  pound  basket,  f.  o.  b.  ship¬ 
ping  point. 

Apples — The  general  weather  conditions  have  been 
very  favorable,  generally  speaking,  for  maturing  of  the 
apple  crop,  which  will  be  quite  large  throughout  South¬ 
west  Missouri  and  Northwest  Arkansas.  The  bulk  of 
the  crop,  however,  will  be  packed  and  stored  for  winter 
and  spring  business.  We  are  unable  to  state  here  any 
information  in  regard  to  probable  prices  on  apples. 
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Business  Conditions — ^There  is  absolutely  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  what  there  is  some  improvement  in  business 
conditions  in  general,  as  there  seems  to  be  less  unem¬ 
ployment.  The  class  of  people  in  the  rural  district 
seem  to  have  a  bountiful  supply  of  food  products  to 
store  away  for  winter  consumption,  and  in  that  re¬ 
spect  conditions  are  infinitely  better  than  they  were  at 
this  time  last  year.  There  is  considerable  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  larger  towns  and  centers  in  the  Ozarks  as 
compared  with  the  conditions  that  usually  prevail  when 
business  conditions  are  normal.  However,  we  expect 
continued  improvement  during  the  remainder  of  this 
month,  and  probably  for  about  20  days  in  October 
there  will  be  continued  employment  in  individual  sec¬ 
tions  where  canning  factories  are  located,  and  the 
wages  earned  by  this  class  of  labor  have  always  proven 
highly  beneficial,  as  it  soon  finds  its  way  through  the 
channels  of  merchandising. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  '"The  Canning  Trade.” 


Shrimp  Production  Moved  Along  at  a  Good  Clip  This 
Week — Some  Believe  Business  Is  Improving — One  of 
the  Hottest  Septembers  on  Record  in  This  Section,  and 
Consequently  Not  Much  Demand  for  Oysters. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  17,  1931. 

SHRIMP— Shrimp  production  moved  along  at  a 
good  clip  this  past  week,  and  whether  production 
will  continue  good  much  longer  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  as,the  larger  size  shrimp  may  leave  this  coast  now 
at  any  time  and  the  factories  have  already  stopped  tak¬ 
ing  small  shrimp. 

The  large  prawn  have  not  hit  in  this  section  yet  this 
season,  and  the  shrimp  that  have  been  caught  have 
mostly  been  medium  and  large  mixed.  Louisiana 
waters  are  yielding  the  bulk  of  the  shrimp  canned  in 
this  section,  as  the  Mississippi  factories  are  getting 
practically  all  of  their  shrimp  from  Louisiana. 

Alabama  is  too  far  from  the  Louisiana  Marsh,  and 
as  the  canneries  here  are  getting  a  good  supply  of 
shrimp  in  Mobile  Bay,  the  factories  are  depending  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  Alabama  waters  for  their  supply  of 
raw  material. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  at  present  is  like  the 
market  on  any  other  commodity — it  bears  watching.  It 
can’t  be  depended  on  to  absorb  any  great  quantity  of 
stuff  at  one  time,  but  the  buying  is  done  in  limited 
quantities  and  at  intervals,  and  not  much  buying  at 
that,  so  it  behooves  producers  of  any  commodity  to 
watch  their  step,  and  the  packers  of  sea  food  are  no 
exception.  , 

Many  a  producer,  manufacturer,  broker,  jobber  and 
retailer  has  gone  broke  and  a  few  “bughouse”  trying  to 
do  business  the  way  when  things  were  normal,  but  it 
can’t  be  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  believe  that  business  is  im¬ 
proving,  but  whether  it  is  or  not,  the  fact  remains,  and 
it  is  most  likely  that  we  are  more  reconciled  and  we  are 
adjusting  ourselves  to  the  present  conditions  more  and 
more  every  day,  which  may  amount  to  the  same  thing 
in  the  long  run. 

At  any  rate,  it  seems  that  everything  has  been  tried 
that  could  be  tried  to  improve  business,  and,  being  of 
no  avail,  nothing  remains  for  us  to  do  but  run  our  busi¬ 


ness  in  low  gear  and  give  her  all  the  speed  she  can 
stand  in  this  gear. 

The  price  of  shrimp  is  $1.25  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
small,  $1.45  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.60  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Oysters — ^This  section  is  suffering  from  one  of  the 
hottest  September  months  that  it  has  had  in  many  a 
year,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  there  is  about  as 
much  demand  for  fresh  oysters  as  there  is  for  coal. 
However,  the  coal  people  are  probably  in  a  worse  fix 
than  the  oyster  folks,  because  no  one  even  gives  a 
thought  to  coal  when  the  thermometer  plays  around  95 
degrees,  but  let  the  thermometer  drop  to  35  degrees 
and  the  coal  man  is  the  most  popular  fellow  in  town. 

This  year  the  hot  weather  seems  to  have  had  no  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  cove  oyster  market,  because  there  has  been 
a  good  demand  for  them,  but  this  is  caused,  no  doubt, 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  light  stock  of  oysters  on 
hand  and  there  will  not  be  any  more  oysters  canned 
until  the  latter  part  of  November. 

It  is  too  early  for  prices  on  the  new  pack  of  oysters, 
but  they  will  most  likely  open  about  90c  per  dozen  for 
5-ounce  cans,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "BERKELEY." 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


A  Dull  Market — Small  Orders  and  Frequent  Shipments 
Here  to  Stay — Banker  Checks  Up  Cut  Price  Canner — 
Peach  Pack  Definitely  Short — Pear  Market  Shows  Some 
Strength — Tomato  Juice  Will  Show  Increase. 
Prune  Pack  Shorter. 


San  Francisco,  September  17,  1931. 

Dull — the  past  week,  which  included  Labor  Day, 
proved  a  very  dull  one  for  California  canning  in¬ 
terests,  particularly  since  Wednesday  was  also  a 
state  holiday,  being  the  anniversary  of  California’s  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  Union.  Buyers  continue  to  make  pur¬ 
chases  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  and  there  are  no  indi¬ 
cations  that  there  will  be  a  change  in  this  policy  in  the 
near  future.  Where  formerly  the  heavy  stocks  were 
carried  by  jobbers,  it  is  now  the  canners  who  are  called 
upon  to  shoulder  this  burden,  and  business  plans  have 
had  to  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  Smaller 
orders  and  more  frequent  shipments  than  formerly  are 
now  the  rule,  and  canners  are  commencing  to  realize 
that  prices  must  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time  to  cover 
the  increased  cost  of  doing  business. 


Banker  Watchfulness — An  interesting  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  financial  interests  are  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  market  conditions  was  shown  a  few 
days  ago,  when  a  small  canner  put  out  prices  on  cling 
peaches  which  represented  cost,  or  possibly  even  less. 
Scarcely  had  the  offer  been  made  than  the  banker  who 
had  advanced  funds  to  finance  the  pack  got  in  touch 
with  the  canner  and  demanded  to  know  what  it  was  all 
about.  Right  then  and  there  the  canner  r^'ceived  a 
lecture  on  business  methods  he  is  not  apt  to  forget 
for  a  time.  The  banker  advised  him  that  the  cut  price 
would  not  mean  the  sale  of  an  added  case  of  fruit,  but 
would  mean  that  other  canners  would  make  similar 
concessions,  and  that  a  demoralized  market  would  re- 
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suit.  He  was  advised  to  get  in  step  with  the  new 
methods  of  doing  business  and  to  be  prepared  to  carry 
part  of  his  pack  through  the  season,  to  be  shipped  as 
needed.  The  banker  suggested  that  he  was  furnishing 
funds  for  other  packers  and  could  not  afford  to»  permit 
the  foolish  action  of  one  operator  to  j^pardize  his 
interests.  The  unreasonably  low  price  list  was  with¬ 
drawn  almost  before  the  trade  learned  of  its  existence. 

Peaches — The  packing  of  peaches  is  almost  at  an 
end,  a  survey  of  the  industry  indicating  that  less  than 
75,000  cases  remain  to  be  packed.  The  output  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  will  be  definitely  below  the  9,000,000-case  mark 
set  as  the  maximum  two  or  three  months  ago,  and  will 
probably  not  exceed  8,500,000  cases.  Even  with  only 
a  fair  demand  this  pack,  and  the  carryover  from  last 
year,  should  be  easily  absorbed. 

Pears — The  market  for  pears  is  in  a  better  shape 
than  for  some  time,  and  is  showing  considerable 
strength.  Canners  in  the  Northwest  quoted  low  prices 
at  the  opening  of  the  season,  but  found  difficulty  in  se¬ 
curing  canning  stocks  at  prices  which  would  have 
meant  a  profit.  They  have  been  compelled  to  readjust 
their  lists,  and  this  has  aided  in  the  movement  of  the 
California  pack. 

Tomatoes — Tomato  packing  is  getting  into  full 
swing  in  California,  but  the  output  is  being  held  down, 
and  will  be  well  below  that  of  last  year,  except  in  the 
case  of  tomato  juice,  the  output  of  which  will  show  a 
marked  gain.  Recent  crop  estimates  place  the  Cali- 
omia  tonnage  grown  for  manufacture  at  about  one- 
half  that  of  last  year.  The  drought  has  had  a  decided 
effect  on  the  yield,  and  the  quality  in  many  districts  is 
below  the  average.  The  low  prices  on  standards  put 
out  recently  are  still  in  effect,  and  will  serve  to  further 
limit  the  pack. 

Prunes — From  Oregon  comes  word  of  a  marked  re¬ 
duction  in  the  pack  of  canned  prunes  this  year.  The 
output  is  estimated  at  about  325,000  cases,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  466,814  cases  in  1930.  The  pack  has  been 
held  down  to  meet  market  demands. 

Tearing  Out  Peach  Orchards — About  5,200  acres  of 
cling  peaches  have  been  signed  up  for  uprooting  under 
the  plan  whereby  growers  are  reimbursed  for  this  in 
proportion  to  the  output  of  No.  1  peaches  on  the  acre¬ 
age  involved.  This  is  slightly  less  than  the  acreage 
voluntarily  removed  without  remuneration  a  year  ago. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  total  acreage  to  be  uprooted 
will  reach  the  6,000-acre  mark  by  the  time  the  drive  is 
at  an  end,  or  a  little  more  than  the  acreage  taken  out 
in  1930.  The  total  is  definitely  under  that  expected. 
This  plan  was  advanced  by  the  growers  themselves, 
and  canners  have  given  all  assistance  possible,  al¬ 
though  many  felt  that  it  was  not  without  its  flaws. 
Individual  canners  expressed  the  opinion  that,  should 
conditions  undergo  a  radical  change,  something  easily 
within  the  range  of  possibility,  and  peaches  be  in  de¬ 
mand  at  good  prices,  growers  who  had  been  induced  to 
destroy  their  orchards  would  have  an  unfriendly  feel¬ 
ing  toward  them.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  to 
get  a  larger  acreage  for  uprooting  signed  up  is  that  the 
drought  and  hot  weather  cut  down  the  quantity  of  sur¬ 
plus  No.  1  fruit,  the  peach  committee  having  had  to 
buy  but  about  two-thirds  the  quantity  expected.  Some 
growers  found  that,  instead  of  getting  $201  or  $25  an 
acre  for  taking  out  their  orchards,  they  would  receive 


but  $10  or  $12,  or  less  than  the  expense  involved.  An¬ 
other  reason  is  that  practically  all  crops  have  been 
unprofitable  this  season,  and  peach  growers  could  de¬ 
cide  upon  none  to  replace  their  orchards.  Psychology 
has  worked  against  the  plan,  too.  Many  growers 
doubtless  decided  that  the  peach  control  committee 
would  see  the  acreage  reduction  plan  through,  and  that 
they  would  retain  their  orchards  and  let  the  other  fel¬ 
low  do  the  uprooting.  It  is  a  question  if  it  would  not 
have  been  better  to  have  allowed  peach  acreage  reduc¬ 
tion  to  have  followed  the  natural  course. 

Bean  Dealers  Meet — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Northern  California  Bean  Dealers  Association,  held 
recently  at  San  Francisco,  resulted  in  the  election  of 
officers  as  follows.  President,  W.  B.  Lowenthal,  of  Sin- 
sheimer  &  Co.;  vice-president,  R.  A.  Bray,  of  Bray 
Bros. ;  treasurer,  Harry  Grimes,  of  the  Trinidad  Bean 
and  Elevator  Company,  and  secretary,  H.  A.  Dunn,  all 
of  San  Francisco. 

Pineapple  Pack — James  D.  Dole,  president  of  the 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  H., 
is  a  visitor  at  the  San  Francisco  sales  office  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  While  declining  to  make  a  personal  prediction 
of  the  size  of  the  pineapple  pack  for  the  season,  he 
suggested  that  the  early  estimate  of  more  than  16,- 
000,000  cases  was  undoubtedly  too  high,  and  that  re¬ 
cent  advices  placed  the  probable  output  closer  to  13,- 
500,000  cases.  Pineapple  packers,  he  said,  were  not 
packing  everything  offered,  but  were  concentrating  on 
a  quality  product  and  eliminating  much  of  the  margi¬ 
nal  pack,  which  is  of  doubtful  value  as  a  profit  builder. 
H.  E.  MacConaughey,  vice-president  and  sales  mana¬ 
ger,  is  expected  back  shortly  from  an  Eastern  business 
trip. 

Anniversary — Fifty  years  ago  this  month  August 
Schilling  and  George  F.  Volkman  launched  the  firm  of 
A.  Schilling  &  Co.  at  San  Francisco,  and  engaged  in  the 
packing  and  sale  of  coffees,  teas,  spices,  extracts  and 
baking  powders.  The  golden  anniversary  observance 
brought  congratulatory  letters  and  messages  from 
many  parts  of  the  world.  While  not  looked  upon  as  a 
canning  firm,  this  house  has  used  huge  quantities  of 
cans,  and  its  policy  has  had  an  appeal  to  many  canners. 
When  the  business  was  launch^  George  F.  Volkman 
wrote  down  the  policy  on  a  slip  of  paper.  “Schilling 
quality  shall  be  such  that  nine  women  out  of  ten  would 
want  it  if  they  knew  all  the  facts.”  That  was  the  slo¬ 
gan  of  the  firm,  and  the  owners  have  put  in  a  lifetime 
trying  to  put  over  the  idea.  They  began  a  pure  foods 
campaign  long  before  Uncle  Sam  insisted  that  labels 
tell  the  truth,  and  while  factories  were  still  dismal  af¬ 
fairs  they  planted  a  lawn  and  flowers  and  made  their 
plant  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  work. 

Fire — The  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  plant  of  the 
Grand  Island  Co-operative  Canning  Company,  near 
Dayton,  Oregon,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with  a  loss  es¬ 
timated  at  $17,000.  Insurance  to  the  extent  of  $11,000 
was  carried.  The  plant  will  be  rebuilt. 


RIPE  FOR  VAUDEVILLE 

“What’s  the  parade  all  about?” 

“They’re  giving  a  reception  for  the  King  of  Afghan- 
yssinia.  He  holds  the  world’s  endurance  record  for 
throne-sitting.” 
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(  Continued  from  page  12  ) 

of  grocery  wholesalers.  Service  type  wholesalers  increased  from 
66  in  1900  to  135  in  1920,  and  then  declined  to  82  in  1929.  From 
1920  to  1929  wholesalers  of  classes  ‘B’  and  ‘C’  combined  have 
increased  from  99  to  146.  In  Chicago  the  service  type  whole¬ 
salers  increased  from  27  in  1900  to  30  in .  1920,  and  then  de¬ 
creased  to  16  in  1929.  From  1920  to  1929  wholesalers  of  classes 
‘B’  and  ‘C’  combined,  located  in  Chicago,  decreased  from  65  to 
59.  Chicago  has  always  had  an  important  percentage  of  the 
grocery  wholesalers  of  the  State. 

“The  number  of  grocery  jobbing  points  in  Illinois  outside  of 
Chicago  increased  from  24  in  1900  to  75  in  1929.  In  Illinois, 
towns  of  from  10,000  to  25,000  population  seem  to  be  the  most 
favored  locations  for  wholesale  grocery  business.  In  1900,  70 
per  cent  of  the  grocery  wholesalers  in  Illinois  outside  of  Chi¬ 
cago  was  located  in  the  important  jobbing  points  in  the  State, 
while  in  1929  only  52  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  grocery 
wholesalers  in  Ilinois  outside  of  Chicago  was  similarly  located. 
In  Southern  Illinois  there  is  a  jobbing  territo^  area  which 
offers  a  sharp  contrast  to  that  in  Western  Illinois.  The  causes 
of  this  can  be  traced  to  the  differences  in  the  economic  environ¬ 
ments  of  the  two  areas. 

“In  Illinois  grocery  wholesalers  with  a  capital  rating  of 
$100,000  to  $300,000  occur  most  frequently.  On  the  basis  of  the 
capital  ratings  of  the  grocery  wholesalers  located  in  Illinois, 
it  is  estimate  that  there  was  $19,000,000  invested  in  grocery 
wholesaling  in  Illinois  in  1920  and  $42,800,000  in  1929.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  estimated  amount  of  capital  invested  in  grocery 
wholesaling  has  not  been  so  great  in  the  past  nine  years  as  it 
was  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the  century.” 

The  survey  discovered  that  service  type  wholesalers  have  al¬ 
ways  dominated  the  wholesale  grocery  field  in  Illinois,  reporting 
that  the  service  type  wholesalers  have  always  contributed  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  in  grocery  wholesaling 
in  Illinois.  In  1910,  when  service  type  wholesalers  constituted 
85  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  wholesalers  in  the  State,  they 
contributed  83  per  cent  of  the  total  capital  invested.  In  1929, 
when  the  service  type  wholesalers  constituted  36  per  cent  of  the 
grocery  wholesalers  in  the  State,  they  contributed  54  per  cent 
of  the  total  capital  invested. 

Chicago  also  is  largely  dominated  by  the  service  type  of  whole¬ 
salers,  the  report  continued,  with  this  type  constituting  87  per 
cent  of  the  grocery  wholesalers  in  the  city  in  1910  and  contrib¬ 
uting  83  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  in  wholesaling  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  “In  1929  the  service  type  wholesalers  constituted  43  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  grocery  wholesalers  in  Chicago  and  con¬ 
tributed  46  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested,”  the  survey  said. 

“Of  the  total  capital  invested  in  grocery  wholesaling  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  Chicago  wholsalers  contributed  65  per  cent  in  1900  and 
47  per  cent  in  1929. 

“Changes  in  the  estimated  amount  of  capital  invested  per 
capita  in  grocery  wholesaling  in  Illinois  have  tended  to  lag  be¬ 
hind  changes  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  food.  This  probably  is 
due  to  the  rising  standard  of  efficiency  in  methods  of  food  dis¬ 
tribution  and  to  the  fact  that  it  takes  time  to  invest  additional 
in  an  industry  as  well  as  to  withdraw  capital  from  it.” 

- .j. - 

NATION’S  FOOD  CONSUMPTION  SHOWS  BUT 
MINOR  DECLINE  DESPITE  DEPRESSION 

URTHER  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  old 
business  adage  that  the  food  industry  is  practi¬ 
cally  the  one  depression-proof  industry  was  af¬ 
forded  in  statistics  presented  in  a  speech  delivered  by 
Lewis  W.  Walters,  vice-president  of  the  General  Foods 
Corporation,  at  the  Boston  Conference  on  Retail  Dis¬ 
tribution,  held  last  week,  which  showed  that,  whereas 
corporation  earnings  dropped  approximately  40  per 
cent  during  1930,  food  distribution  dropped  only  6  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Waters  declared  that  the  protected  development 
of  low  temperature  freezing  of  foods  was  an  important 
potential  factor  for  relief  of  the  current  depression. 
“If,  through  the  agency  of  the  new  quick-freezing  pro¬ 
cess,”  he  held,  “the  nation’s  consumers  are  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  food  products  regardless  of  seasons,  the  resultant 
additional  money  placed  into  circulation  will  aid  in 
breaking  up  the  current  unwillingness  of  buyers  to 
spend  money.”  The  loosening  up  of  money  will  benefit 


several  factors  industrial,  including  food  growers,  rail¬ 
roads,  warehouses,  manufacturers  of  refrigeration 
equipment,  packages  and  packing  machinery,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

The  potential  effectiveness  of  new  refrigeration  pro¬ 
cesses  not  only  in  the  food  industry,  but  throughout 
the  entire  industrial  field,  was  also  discussed  in  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  field  refrigeration  recently  made  public  by 
Gordon  C.  Corbaley,  of  the  American  Institute  of  Food 
Distribution. 

“Any  major  expansion,”  he  declared,  “in  American 
business  depends  upon  our  finding  new  wants  which 
will  be  so  attractive  to  the  American  people  as  to  call 
for  a  large  increase  in  production.  The  inadequate 
living  conditions  of  a  great  percentage  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  ingenuity  of  our  business  planners  are  in¬ 
dicating  the  way  to  a  great  number  of  such  wants.  The 
problem  is  to  speed  this  process  and  give  the  greater 
impetus  to  production  and  consumption  essential  to  a 
full  tide  of  prosperity.” 

He  pointed  out  the  effect  that  new  methods  of  re¬ 
frigeration  would  have  on  the  future  distribution  of 
food.  There  is  one  section  of  this  impending  expansion 
of  immediate  interest  to  us,”  he  continued,  “because 
of  the  de^ee  to  which  it  promises  to  alter  the  flow  of 
food  distribution.  That  is  the  general  use  of  controlled 
temperatures  in  the  lower  scales  of  the  thermometer. 
It  is  manifest  that  one  of  the  greatest  new  expansions 
in  business  is  going  to  be  in  this  direction. 

“The  use  of  extreme  cold  to  preserve  food  is  not  new. 
For  years  we  have  known  that  frozen  food  did  not  de¬ 
cay,  and  more  recently  have  learned  that'  holding  some 
food  at  temperatures  close  to  freezing  materially  de¬ 
layed  the  ripening  process  and  largely  protected  such 
food  from  destruction  by  various  forms  of  micro-or¬ 
ganisms. 

“But  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  we 
have  demonstrated  that  the  lowering  of  temperature 
is  something  that  can  be  scientifically  applied  in  such 
a  way  as  to  carry  most  types  of  food  for  a  long  period 
practically  without  deterioration.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  there  is  a  temperature  at  which  each  fruit 
or  vegetable  can  be  held  for  a  maximum  time  with  a 
minimum  of  change. 

“Several  different  groups  are  now  convinced  that 
this  idea  can  be  applied  to  meats  and  some  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Several  million  dollars  have  been  in¬ 
vested  during  the  past  two  years  in  developing  pro¬ 
cesses  for  using  a  similar  method  to  handle  fruit  juices. 

“Today  we  think  of  refrigeration  for  food  commodi¬ 
ties  as  a  process  used  to  prevent  spoilage.  Tomorrow 
we  will  apply  refrigeration  so  as  to  carry  products 
through  from  production  to  consumption  in  the  finest 
possible  condition. 

“You  will  see  the  importance  of  that  if  you  will  think 
of  the  difference  in  quality  and  favor  between  products 
gathered  fresh  from  the  garden  and  those  same  prod¬ 
ucts  bought  at  a  city  store  after  they  have  gone 
through  a  period  of  ripening  in  storage.  The  one 
agency  able  to  impart  full  flavor  to  the  maturing  fruit 
or  vegetable  is  the  tree  or  vine  on  which  it  grows. 
Under  present  methods  of  marketing  these  products 
are  gathered  while  immature,  so  that  they  may  ripen 
while  in  process  of  refrigeration.  Under  the  refrige¬ 
rated  control  of  tomorrow  these  products  will  ripen 
naturally  in  the  sunshine  so  essential  to  their  best 
flavor,  and  then  they  will  be  transported  in  refrig¬ 
erated  cars  through  refrigerated  warehouses  onto  re¬ 
frigerated  trucks,  and  then  through  refrigerated  cases 
into  the  refrigerators  in  our  homes. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


Thread  Rolling 

“Bliss”  No.  219  Thread  Roller 

We  build  a  large  number  of  ma¬ 
chines  for  rolling  threads  on  sheet 
metal  articles.  The  Bliss  No.  219 
which  handles  work  from  ^4"  to 
in  diameter  and  up  to  2"  in 
height  is  of  exceedingly  simple 
design  and  rugged  construction. 
It  is  the  ideal  machine  for  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cans  with  threaded 
caps.  On  some  classes  of  work  a 
production  of  125  or  more  a  min¬ 
ute  is  obtained. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

I  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Sales  Offices  |  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


SHARPER  TEETH  REQUIRED 
“I  wish  to  complain,”  said  the  woman  shopper, 
“about  the  flour  you  sent  me;  it  was  tough.” 

“Tough,  ma’am?”  replied  the  grocer, 

“Yes,  tough.  I  made  pies  with  it  and  my  husband 
could  hardly  eat  them.” 

BESETTING  WEAKNESS 
Constable — The  accused  is  an  out-of-work  plumber, 
sir,  and  attended  a  smash-and-grab  raid. 

Magistrate — And  he  failed? 

Constable — Yes,  sir,  ’e  forgot  the  brick. 


ATCHOO! 

Socialist — After  all,  what  is  the  difference  between 
the  rich  man  and  the  poor  man? 

Bystander — ^The  rich  man  has  acute  laryngitis  and 
the  poor  man  has  a  cold. 


TUNE  IN  LOWELL  THOMAS 
Little  Waldo  was  much  impressed  by  his  first  trip 
through  the  garden.  Coming  to  the  morning  glories 
he  shouted:  “Oh,  mother,  come  and  see  the  vine  with 
the  loudspeakers.” 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— No  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  •  MD. 

^SUCCESSORS  TO 

GEO.W.  ZASTROW 


MADE 

IBT 


t 

ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 

INC. 


SUFFERED  IN  SILENCE 
Wife — ^There  are  a  lot  of  mistakes  in  this  cookery 
book. 

Husband — Yes,  I’ve  tasted  them. 


PLAYING  IN  LUCK 

Mrs.  Reed  (with  newspaper) — It  says  here  that  a 
woman  in  Omaha  has  just  cremated  her  third  hus¬ 
band. 

Miss  Willing — Heigh-ho!  Isn’t  that  just  the  way? 
Some  of  us  can’t  get  one  and  other  women  have  hus¬ 
bands  to  burn. 


UNPREPARED  FOR  DISASTER 
She — The  doctor  says  your  illness  is  all  due  to  drink 
and  that  you  must  not  take  a  drop  more. 

He — Yes,  I  didn’t  know  it  was  such  a  serious  illness. 
I  thought  it  would  just  mean  an  operation. 


S-S-SAYS  YOU! 


Theater  Attendant — I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  leave 
if  you  persist  in  hissing  the  performers,  sir.” 

Smithers — Hissing!  I  w-w-w-as  s-s-imply  s-aaying 
to  S-S-Sandy  that  the  s-s-singing  was  s-s-simply 
s-s-superb. 


CONVENIENT  HOOTER 

“Matilda,  won’t  you  sing  something  for  our  guests  ?” 
“Oh,  but,  dear,  it  is  so  late ;  and  besides  they  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  go.” 

“Yes,  but  not  quickly  enough.” 
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the  Machiney  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES.  Pastes  and  Gums. 
ADJUSTERS,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BEAN  CUTTERS.  String. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

BEAN  SNIPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimora. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 


BASKETS.  Picking 
Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  VegeUWe  and  Fruit. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Bdw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimorou 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac'  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES.  . 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimoroi 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

''■‘•ain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Tim&  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapnvan  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (^.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Coip.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copi>er  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condeirsing  Machineiy. 


BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Bsrlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Wwtminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 
BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Piquets. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago^ 

Slaysman  ft  Co..  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Ssdem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKEIRS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spiague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Souder  Mfg.  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Ca,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

(X)RN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bsrlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Mon^,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 
A,  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

Com  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 


Bottle  Wrappers,  ^c.). 


U.  S.  Prt.  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 
Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A_.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Bdw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Cora.  See  Cora  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Beaji  Mchy. 


CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  ft  Si^el,  Baltimora 
DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.), 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 


DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimora 
Slaysnnan  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stenella 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Bwlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baitimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Zastrow  Mach.  (3o.,  Baltimora 
Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimoia 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetie- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  ft  Litho.  Ca,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 

U.  S.  Printing  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohia 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  Bee  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlen’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 
Guardian  Warehousing  Co..  Chicago. 

Wak«m  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicaga 
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FINISHING  MACHINES.  Cmtsap.  Etc. 

F.  H.  LanKsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolia,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragxie-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaeo. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
GEARS,  SPROCKETS,  Etc. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  £<lectric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Com  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
GUMS,  for  labels  and  cases 
F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
INOCULATION,  for  Pe^  Etc. 

Btrasburger  h  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Ihcchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  CopiMir. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

Kettles,  Enameled.  Sea  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Btflin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Bdw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  ft  Co..  Chicago 
Michigan  Litha  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

National  Color  Printing  Ca,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Kedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford  Va. 

Simpson  ft  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore, 

n.  S.  Printing  and  Litha  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Btrasburger  ft  Siegel,  Baltimora 
Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bvlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Madiines.  See  Filling  Mask. 
OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Ca,  Baltimora 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Inc.,  Badtimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zutrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimora 
Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  eta,  Fibra  See  Fibre  Cent. 

Paper  Boxes.  Sm  Currog.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Binclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 
PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

F.  G.  Findley  Ca,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Ina,  Baltimora 
PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunea  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Cfaisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunea  WU. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Ca,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunea  Wia 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 

PEELING  TABLES,  Conthinoua 
Ayara  Machine  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Eltc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tablea  See  Pea  Can.  Mehy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Elquipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  EL  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Cori>.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin  Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Ca,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS.  Air,  Water,  Brina  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca.  Ina,  Baltimora 
Siayman  ft  Co.,  Baltimora 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Procesa 
Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (ssrrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINB. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Ina,  Baltimora 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cana  See  Cans._ 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomata  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scaiding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  Slee  Bottlers’  Mehy. 

SEEDS.  Cannersf,  All  Varietlea 
Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valiey  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Ca,  Bristol.  Pa 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Ca,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mehy. 

Seaiing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

B.  W.  Bliss  ft  Ca.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Hi 
Slaysman  ft  Co..  Baltimora 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 
SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machinea 
Belt  Drivea  eta). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  Yorfk  City. 
ChisholmrRyder  Cia,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettlea  See  Kettlea 
Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Procesa 
STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Tjpa  Burning 
Bkanda  EKc. 

A  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  BIACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Bu^n  Cook  ft  Ca,  Roma  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  (Marburg,  Wia 
Hi.  J.  Judga  Alameda  Calif. 

A  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
TU>le8,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  GiaM  Uned,  SteeL 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tbeters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bvlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlia  Wis. 

Ebinsen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Ca,  Indianapolia 
A  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Champman  Co.,  Berlia  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  C<»p.,  Chicaga 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Beg. 

VINERS  ft  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Ca,  Niagara  Fsdls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Ca,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLanghlia  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  (k>.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Ina,  Baltimora 

WASHERS,  Fruit.  Vegetablea 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
The  United  Co.,  Baltiasoia 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Bankets. 
Windmills  and  Warter  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 


September  21,  1931 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Vinera 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMBS  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Transmission) 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


INSPECTING  PUREBRED  LINES  OF  PEAS 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 


Continuous  Program  of  Breeding  Pure  Line  Stocks.  We  never  stop  this  foundation 
work,  recognizing  that  in  no  other  way  can  the  exacting  needs  of  CANNERS  be 
met.  The  demand  in  canned  foods  is  for  ever-increasing  quality,  and  we  aim  to  do 
our  full  share  in  meeting  this  requirement  through  the  production  of  better  raw 
products. 

We  also  offer  the  services  of  our  expert  personnel  in  problems  that  arise  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  growing  crops. 

ASSOCIATED  STOCKS  ARE  QUALITY  STOCKS 

GROWERS,  SINCE  THE  INCEPTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRY,  OF  THE 
VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Consolidating 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  AND  WAREHOUSES  IN  TEN  STATES 


